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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


At  last  we  have  a  clear  etatement  of  the  situa 
tioD  Id  Cuba:  not  “touched  up’'  by  Bensational 
reporters,  but  as  seen  by  a  man  of  high  position 
in  the  Government,  who  has  no  motive  whatever 
to  incline  to  the  darker  side,  but  on  the  contrary 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  things  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  light,  and  to  bring  back  a  hopeful  report. 
Senator  Proctor  went  to  Cuba,  as  he  now  con¬ 
fesses,  with  a  very  strong  prepossession  in  the 
case — not  against  Spain  but  in  her  favor,  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  horrors  had  been  exaggerated  by 
those  who  drew  pictures  from  their  own  imag¬ 
inations,  which  would  all  be  dispelled,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  personal  observation. 
With  this  favorable  disposition  toward  the 
Spaniards,  he  landed  in  Havana,  and  spent  a 
week  or  two  going  from  town  to  town,  with  what 
result  we  leave  him  to  tell  in  hie  own  words. 


We  only  give  the  verdict,  “Guilty  or  not 
guilty  How  does  he  answer  to  the  question 
of  “horrors  in  Cuba  ?’’  Does  he  say  that  there 
are  no  horrors ;  that  they  do  not  exist  ?  On  the 
contrary  he  reports  that  the  half  had  not  been 
told.  And  then,  with  no  wish  to  excite  popular 
feeling,  he  tells  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 
So  impressed  have  we  been  by  the  simple,  but 
heart- rending  story,  that  we  have  read  it  more 
than  once  in  order  to  pick  out  the  most  striking 
parts;  but  finding  that  no  abbreviation  would 
do  justice  to  the  report,  have  decided  to  give 
the  whole,  though  it  covers  two  pages,  the 
eighth  and  ninth — sure  that  every  one  who  has 
not  read  it  already,  will  read  it  from  the  first 
paragraph  to  the  last.  Such  an  indictment 
of  a  nation  for  cold  blooded  cruelty  has  not 
been  made  in  modern  times.  Every  reader  of 
history  has  been  filled  with  honor  at  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  not  even  that  surpassed  the  merciless 
policy  of  Spain  towards  what  she  calls,  as  if  in 
mockery,  the  “ever  faithful  island”  of  Cuba. 

Of  all  the  atrocities  perpetuated  in  the  effort 
to  crush  out  the  rebellion,  the  most  fiendish  was 
the  decree  of  Weyler  to  drive  all  the  little  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  country  off  from  their  plantations  and 
into  the  towns.  The  cruelty  will  be  more  fully 
realized  by  one  who  has  been  in  Cuba,  and  has 
seen  who  or  what  these  small  plai  ters  are,  and 
how  they  depend  on  these  little  patches  of  land 
for  their  very  existence.  If  ever  a  mighty  enemy 
were  to  sweep  across  the  seas  and  get  possession 
of  Boston,  and  of  the  country  round,  and, 
aisuming  the  haughty  tone  of  a  conqueror,  order 
that  all  the  inhabitants  within  a  hundred  miles 
should  leave  their  homes,  and  crowd  into  Boston 
and  its  outskirts,  so  as  to  be  under  the  range  of 
the  guns  of  a  victorious  fieet,  we  should  think 
that  the  conqueror  was  making  pretty  severe 
terms,  but  perhaps  our  hardy  New  Englanders 
could  stand  it,  for  a  good  proportion  of  our 
farmers  have  been  thrifty  and  laid  up  something 
for  a  rainy  day,  and  they  would  help  one  another, 
and  so  they  might  squeeze  through  a  hard  winter.  ^ 


But  the  small  planters  of  Cuba  have  no  such 
reliance,  for  they  literally  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  This  is  the  case  with  most  peoples  who 
live  in  tropical  countries,  for  the  very  abund¬ 
ance  of  nature  leads  them  to  trust  to  it  for  their 
support  Nine  years  ago  I  spent  part  of  a  win¬ 
ter  in  Florida,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cuba,  and  with  a  party  of  Americans 
made  an  excursion  from  Havana  to  Matanzas, 
and  observed  (what  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
visitor,  as  it  did  that  of  Senator  Proctor),  the 
natural  richness  of  the  island.  Nowhere,  we 
might  almost  say,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  has 
nature  done  more  for  the  children  of  men. 
To  be  sure,  the  natives  are  not  quite  so  enter¬ 
prising  or  so  industrious  as  our  New  England 
farmers,  nor  do  they  need  to  be,  for  their  broad 
lands  are  not  frozen  up  in  winter.  The  spring 
comes  early,  and  the  deep  loam,  when  soaked  by 
the  spring  rains,  responds  to  the  warm  sun,  and 
the  earth  brings  forth  abundantly.  Their  houses 
are  not  quite  like  the  comfortable  dwellings  of 
New  England  farmers.  They  are  more  like  the 
cabins  of  the  Southern  negroes.  But  no  matter 
for  that,  BO  long  as  they  have  an  abundance  of 
bananas  and  sweet  potatoes  they  will  never  go 
hungry.  Part  of  the  crop  they  may  take  to  market 
and  get  a  few  hundred  “pesetas” — a  “peseta” 
is  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  French  fianc, 
or  twenty  cents — enough  to  buy  coarse  clothing 
for  the  men  and  cheap  calicoes  for  the  women. 
For  the  rest  they  live  on  what  they  sow  and 
plant.  Mother  earth  takes  care  of  her  children. 

As  long  as  they  are  left  in  peace  and  quietness 
all  goes  well.  They  [have  all  they  need,  and  can 
dance  and  make  merry. 

But  suddenly  there  comes  through  all  the 
country-side  a  “command  and  order” — Weyler 
uses  both  to  intensify  the  vigor  of  his  decree — 
that  before  another  week  shall  end,  every  family 
shall  leave  its  little, cabin  and  go  into  the  near¬ 
est  town  occupied^  by  the  troops,  and  there 
remain  under  military  surveillance  till  the  aar 
is  over  I  If,  percbance  an  old  settler,  with  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  negro  blood  in  his  veins, 
should  be  a  little^slow^^in  understanding  the 
command,  and  linger  a  day  or  two  over  the  time, 
the  soldiers  may  put  a  torch  to  the  thatch - 
roofed  cottage,), to  hurry  his  lagging  steps.  As 
the  result,  a  town  like  Matanzas  is  soon  thronged 
by  a  mongrel  population— men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren — helpless  and  hopeless,  without  money  and 
without  food,  staggering  about  the  streets,  till 
they  drop  dead  upon  the  pavement  whose  very 
stones  are  not  harder  than  the  hearts  of  their 
oppressors !  _ 

But  in  this  exhaustive  report  one  thing  has  sur¬ 
prised  us:  the  sorry  account  of  the  Spanish  sol¬ 
diers,  as  puny  in  figure,  badly  trained,  or  hardly 
trained  atall,and  presenting  a  military  appearance 
not  much  more  imposing  than  that  of  Faistaff’s 
ragged  regiment  in  Flanders!  This  is  a  strange 
downfall  from  the  history  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  former  centuries.  There  was  a  time  when 
Spain  ranked  not  only  among  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  but  was  herself  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  It  is  just  three  hundred  years  since  Philip 
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It.  died  in  the  Palace  of  the  Elacurial,  of  whom 
Macaulay  eays  that  he  had  more  power  thau 
Napoleon  ever  had,  iu  that  while  Napoleon  was 
master  of  Europe.  Philip  was  master,  not  only 
of  one  Continent  but  of  two— and  not  only  of  the 
land  but  of  the  sea— his  mighty  realm  extending 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  over  all  the  newly  die 
covered  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  latter  might  be  due  to  the  right  of  discov¬ 
ery,  but  on  the  soil  of  Europe  the  supremacy  of 
any  one  power  could  be  maintained  only  by  the 
force  of  arms.  The  Hpanish  infantry  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva  were  the  most  formidable  body  in 
Europe,  and  England  trembled  all  along  her 
coasts  at  the  approach  of  tbe  Spanish  Armada. 

But  three  hundred  years  is  a  long  time  in  tbe 
history  of  nations,  and  in  that  time  Spain  has 
fallen  from  the  front  rank  to  almost  tbe  lowest. 
In  tbe  enumeration  of  the  Five  Great  Powers 
in  Europe,  Spain  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  And 
yet  the  people  are  warlike,  aa  they  showed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  in  their  fighting 
against  Napoleon.  Few  things  in  modern  times 
thrill  us  more  than  their  defence  of  Saragossa. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Peninsular  War,  tbe  great 
pitched  battles  were  fought  by  tbe  English  army 
under  tbe  lead  of  Wellington  But  the  Spanish 
guerrillas  were  always  banging  on  the  fiank  or 
the  rear  of  the  French  army,  or  holding  tbe 
passes  of  the  mountains,  lhat  long  confiict 
left  bitter  memories  behind  it,  and  to  this  time 
tbe  Spaniards  have  not  forgotten  how  the  French 
once  held  Madrid,  and  every  year  there  is  a  day 
which  is  sacred  to  tbe  memory  of  the  heroic 
dead,  when  the  whole  city  goes  to  lay  wreaths 
on  the  monument  to  tbe  martyrs  of  Spanish 
liberty,  who  were  shot  by  the  order  of  Murat 
when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Spanish  capital. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  disparagement  of 
Spanish  soldiers— as  wanting  in  courage  or  in 
discipline.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
soldiers  inspired  by  a  great  cause,  fighting  for 
their  homes  and  their  firesides,  and  regiments 
drafted  against  their  will  to  go  and  fight  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  ocean. 

Besides  there  is  a  limit  to  the  material  of 
armies.  No  country  is  so  great  as  to  be  inex¬ 
haustible  Even  Russia  was  exhausted  by  the 
Crimean  War.  And  Spain  is  already  exhausted. 
She  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  terrible  drain 
upon  her  population,  that  her  able  bodied  men 
are  thinned  out,  and  they  have  to  fall  back  upon 
those  under  age,  whose  stamina  in  not  suflScient 
to  withstand  the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  Even 
Napoleon  found  his  armies  weakened  by  tbe 
want  of  fitting  material,  and  when  he  was  call¬ 
ing  for  a  new  conscription,  be  said,  “/  must 
have  men:  boyt  only  line  the  roadsides  !’*  That 
point  was  long  since  reached  in  Spain.  One  of 
the  last  days  that  I  spent  on  the  coast  was  at 
Cadis,  where  I  saw  a  troop  of  conscripts,  and  I 
remember  a  poor  woman  following  in  agony,  to 
get  a  last  word  or  last  kiss,  from  her  boy  who 
was  perhaps  to  be  shipped  to  Cuba  or  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  never  to  return  !  If  such  conscripts,  under- 
sixed,  and  untrained,  make  up  the  army  of  Cuba, 
they  would  indeed  make  but  a  poor  show  against 
our  disciplined  soldiers. 

Thus  in  case  of  war  the  odds  are  all  in  our 
favor.  We  are  strong  while  Spain  is  weak.  She 
will  not  admit  it,  for  her  pride  makes  her  blind 
to  her  weakness.  But  place  the  two  countries 
side  by  side.  The  population  of  Spain  is  about 
seventeen  millions — of  the  United  States  seventy 
millions  1  And  the  island  that  is  the  object  of 
contest  is  within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  our  shores, 
while  a  Spanish  fleet  would  have  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  These  natural  advantages  are  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  take  any  advantage  of  our 
weaker  neighbors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
reason  why  ws  should  treat  Spain  with  the  great 
est  forbearanee  and  consideration  This  our 
country  has  always  done.  But  it  seems  as  if 
Spain  was  determined  to  rush  upon  hw  own 
destruction.  In  that  case  our  government  and 
our  country  will  be  blameless.  H.  M.  F. 


18  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  DKCATINOf 
By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D. 

In  the  March  number  of  tbe  widely  circulated 
“Ladies’  Home  Journal’’  is  an  article  by  its 
brilliant  editor,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok,  entitled, 
“The  Decay  of  the  Sunday  School,’’  which  is 
attracting  general  attention.  Mr.  Bok  sets  out 
with  the  alarming  assertion  that  tbe  most  zeal¬ 
ous  advocates  of  tbe  Sunday  school  concede  that 
its  strength  is  on  tbe  wane,  and  also  that  “a 
careful  study  of  over  two  hundred  Sunday- 
schools  reveals’’  a  declining  condition!  He 
admits  lhat  there  ere  a  few  shining  exceptions, 
but  be  affirms  stoutly  that  the  average  Sunday 
school  is  in  a  state  of  mouldering  decay.  It  is 
“a  stupid,  dull  and  almost  lifeless  institution’’ I 
What  are  tbe  causes  of  this  wide-spread  decay 
and  what  are  tbe  remedies?  Mr.  Bok  asserts 
that  one  of  tbe  fundamental  causes  is  tbe  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  school  in 
mental  ability,  personal  magnetism,  and  general 
fitness  for  their  position.  He  then  describes 
what  a  Superintendent  ought  to  be ;  he  should 
be  a  strong,  attractive  personality — a  man  of 
^'infinite  capacity,  ’’  and  “of  infinite  resources,  ’’ 
and  capable  of  “tn^ntfe  varieties  of  method  I’’ 
That  Mr.  Bok  easily  found  two  hundred  schools 
that  were  not  under  the  supervision  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  thus  supematurally  endowed,  I 
do  not  doubt  And  where  thin  side  of  heaven 
a  supply  of  such  Superintendents  for  tbe  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  Sunday-schools  can  be  found, 
is  an  unsolved  conundrum.  Mr.  Bok  asserts 
that  there  are  plenty  of  such  men  if  they  are 
properly  approached,  and  diligently  sought,  and 
invited.  Where  are  they  f 
A  second  remedy  for  tbe  alleged  decay  of  the 
average  Sunday-school  is  that  every  male  teacher 
ugbt  to  be  discharged,  and  tbe  whole  business 
of  teaching  should  be  entirely  committed  to 
women.  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  tbe  charge 
of  little  children  in  tbe  “primary  departments’’ 
ought  to  be  entirely  ic  female  hands;  and  such 
is  now  generally  the  case.  1  also  agree  with 
him  that  women  of  tbe  right  stamp  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  for  reaching,  teaching  and  moulding 
the  hearts  of  children.  But  facts  are  stubborn 
things;  and  in  my  long  experience  with  Sunday- 
schools  (that  are  not  decaying),  I  have  known 
and  do  know  of  many  most  admirable  male  teach¬ 
ers  whose  expulsion  from  the  schools  would  be 
a  terrible  calamity.  With  advanced  Bible- 
classes,  composed  of  young  people  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  tempted  away  by  the  “bicycles’’ 
on  Sunday,  men  are  generally  more  successful 
than  women.  All  the  best  Superintendents  that 
I  have  ever  known  have  been  promoted  to  that 
post  from  their  position  as  teachers  of  desses. 
What  does  Mr.  Bok  say  to  that  ? 

But  he  is  not  content  to  limit  tbe  entire  work 
of  teaching  to  the  good  women  ;  he  also  affirms 
that  no  woman  ought  to  be  permitted  to  serve 
who  is  “occupied  in  business  during  the  week. ’’ 
Such  people  ought  to  have  a  Sabbath  of  entire 
rest ;  they  would  break  down  under  the  strain. 
By  “business,’’  I  suppose  that  he  means  some 
sort  of  confining,  wage  earning  occupation.  He 
is  right  in  insisting  that  on  many  women  of 
that  class  tbe  burden  of  thorough  Sunday  school 
teaching  ought  not  to  be  laid.  But  is  not  the 
occupation  of  hoase  keeping,  and  looking  after 
husband  and  children  during  the  week,  to  be 
accounted  aa  “business?”  Yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  busy  house-wives,  who  after  a 
week  of  care  and  domestic  toil  go  to  their  classes 
on  Sunday,  and  make  capital  teachws.  1  do  not 
need  to  go  outside  of  my  own  bouse  to  find  an 
example  of  one  who,  after  the  diligent  “busi¬ 
ness”  of  house  keeping  through  the  week,  en¬ 
gaged  in  successful  Sunday-school  teaching  for 
twenty  yeara.  And  if  all  teachsra  would  not 
make  slaves  of  themaelvsa  by  exosasive  toil  of 
“preparation,”  and  would  insist  on  their  schol¬ 
ars  maktng  more  preparation,  then  teaching 


would  not  be  the  exhausting  “breaking  down” 
matter  that  Mr.  Bok  talks  about. 

What  kind  of  women  are  they  to  whom  he 
would  entrust  the  whole  work  of  Sunday  school 
teaching  ?  In  justice  to  him  I  quote  his  own 
language.  He  says :  , 

“Young  girls  in  their  formative  years  are  not 
the  ones  to  form  the  minds  of  our  children. 
“But.”  says  some  one,  “you  are  narrowing 
things  down  very  closely.  Our  teachers  should 
not  be  men ;  they  must  not  be  business  women, 
nor  young  girls  lacking  experience.  Whom 
shall  we  get,  then  ?”  Whom  ?  My  dear  friend, 
there  are  scores,  yes.  hundreds  of  women  in 
every  community  in  this  land  who  would  be 
better  off  in  every  way  if  they  bad  some  special 
work  to  do:  a  (pacific  object  given  them.  Such 
women  there  are  in  plenty :  warm  hearted,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  godly  women,  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  unexpended  love.  Women,  perhaps,  de¬ 
prived  or  bereaved  of  children :  others  among 
that  army  whom  man,  in  his  peculiarly  blind 
search  for  happiness,  has  overlooked  and  left  as 
unclaimed  blessings:  other  women  simply  wait¬ 
ing  and  longing  for  some  work  to  do.  Thtre 
are  such:  hundnds  of  them.  But  it  is  for  the 
churches  to  draw  them  or  find  them  and  give 
them  their  life  work,  and  then  properly  support 
them  in  tbe  Sunday  school  room.  There  is  no 
lack  of  material,  though  tbe  general  cry  is  to 
the  contrary.  The  real  trouble  is  that  not 
enough  pains  are  taken,  not  enough  actual  hard 
work  done,  to  find  these  women.  The  question 
for  the  church  to  ask  itself  is  whether  it  is  close 
enough  to  the  people  to  know  them  A  gentle¬ 
woman  is  naturally  timid  :  slow  to  come  forward : 
her  very  nature  rebels  at  thrusting  herself  to  the 
fore,  no  matter  what  the  impulse  for  the  work  in 
eight.  But  she  never  rebels  at  being  discovered 
in  the  right  way.  And  the  gentlewoman — the 
woman  of  birth,  of  refinement,  of  fine  mental 
attributes,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  highest 
truths  in  life,  who  knows  these  truths  from  hav¬ 
ing  lived  them  and  can  tell  them  1o  oilers — that 
is  the  type  of  woman  the  Sunday  school  needs 
to  day.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  a  woman  who 
can  efficiently  teach  a  child,  and  teach  it  the 
highest  truths  from  the  right  standpoint.  Tbe 
point  of  view  is  just  as  important  as  tbe  leseon  : 
sometimes  more  so.” 

By  this  time  my  readers  will  discover  that  my 
brilliant  friend,  Mr.  Bok,  has  undertaken  a 
large  contract.  He  would  arrest  the  frightful 
decay  of  Sunday-schools,  by  putting  at  their 
head  Superintendents  built  after  the  John  Wana- 
maker  pattern,  and  by  entrusting  all  tbe  classes 
to  refined  and  leisurely  gentlewomen — (childless 
women  and  spinsters  preferred),  and  all  these 
are  easy  to  be  found  if  the  “church  will  get 
close  enough  to  the  people  to  know  them!” 
Methinks,  there  are  hundreds  of  excellent  Super¬ 
intendents  who  are  constantly  “getting  close  to 
the  people”  in  their  search  after  the  right  kind 
of  teachers,  and  they  would  gladly  give  Mr. 
Bok  a  handsome  commission  if  he  would  furnish 
them. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Bok  has  published 
his  powerful  article.  It  is  exaggerative  in  its 
wholesale  depreciation  of  existing  Sunday- 
schools,  and  exaggerative  in  its  statements  of  the 
easy  methods  of  reforming  them.  He  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  idealist  He  bolds  up  a  superb  picture  of 
an  ideal  Sunday-school  conduct-ed  by  people  of 
“infinite”  gifts,  and  then  fires  a  tremendous 
broadside  at  all  the  schools  that  fall  below  his 
standard  of  absolute  perfection.  He  ignores  also 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  presence  and 
power  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  every  school  for 
Christian  instruction. 

However  visionary  some  of  Mr.  Bok’s  recom¬ 
mendations  may  be,  his  pungent  fulminaticw 
ought  to  do  good.  It  ought  to  stir  sober 
thought,  wherever  tbe  Sunday-school  is  wretch¬ 
edly  moribund,  and  needs  the  new  blood  he  con¬ 
tends  for.  The  Sunday-school  was  never  in- 
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tendei  to  be  the  “children’s  church,’’  or  a 
substitute  for  all  good  religious  instruction  at 
home;  and  when  parents  never  lift  a  finger  to 
co-operate  with  it,  even  Gabriel  himself  could 
not  give  it  permanent  spiritual  life  and  power. 
Too  little  is  expected  from  the  children  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  treated  too  much  like  helpless 
birdlings  in  a  nest,  with  nothing  to  do  but  swal¬ 
low  down  what  teachers  drop  into  them.  He  or 
she  is  the  best  teacher  who  draws  out  as  well 
as  drops  in,  and  gives  the  scholars  plenty  to  do. 
Let  Brother  Bok  fire  another  hot  shot  at  churches 
who  ask  to  be  everlastingly  coddled  by  ministers, 
and  at  Sunday-schools  where  children  are  made 
babies  of  until  they  grow  sick  of  the  pap-spoon 
and  the  “  bottle.  ’  ’ 


«OING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Pathetic  is  the  sight  sometimes  seen  on  New 
York  streets,  when  one  of  the  old,  long  eetab- 
lisfaed,  businees  houses  bears  on  its  front  wall  a 
great  fiopping  muslin  sign,  with  the  words, 
“Stock  ^and  fixtures  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 
Lease  and  good  will  included.  Going  out  of 
business.  ’’ 

It  has  been  stated  that  such  a  device  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  so  far 
as  its  Southern  colored  business  is  concerned. 

A  letter  just  received  from  one  acquainted 
with  the  situation,  says  that  unless  the  disas¬ 
trous  state  of  collections  for  the  last  two  months 
can  be  changed,  school  houees  and  missions  in 
the  South  will  have  to  be  cloeed  and  boarded  up 
and  the  workers  dismissed.  And  all  this  is  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  department  never 
had  a  more  efficient,  energetic  and  capable  man¬ 
agement  than  at  present. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Independent  was 
given  a  comparative  view  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  ail  the  leading  American  denominations 
for  the  year  1898.  It  was  a  sort  of  Bradstreet 
Report.  The  assets  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  not  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  its  rating 
gilt  edged. 

Its  condition,  therefore,  seems  to  be  like  that 
of  some  hypochrondiac  old  millionaire,  who 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  house  and  closes  the 
blinds,  declining  to  go  out  when  it  is  warm  for 
fear  of  getting  a  sun  stroke,  and  when  it  is  cold 
for  fear  of  pneumonia  and  sending  to  all  callers 
the  one  stereotyped  reply,  “No  funds!  ’’ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
Almighty  looks  on  this  state  of  things.  Hero 
are  these  Presbyterians,  who  above  all  others, 
prayed  for  decades,  with  groanings  that  could 
not  be  uttered,  that  the  curse  of  slavery  might  be 
removed.  God  removed  it.  And  now  ?  Well, 
Presbyterian  men  gave  last  year,  in  the  United 
States,  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  show  their  gratitude  for  what 
God  wrought  at  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln ; 
almost  what  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Buffalo  gave  for  its  own  church  expenses  in 
the  same  year.  This  from  all  our  great  churches 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  cost  of  one  fair 
high  school  in  the  North.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Presbyterian  women  and  children,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  plant  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  A.  T.  Stewart’s  o'd  his¬ 
toric  establishment  went  out  of  business.  But 
John  Wanamaker  has  changed  the  sadness  into 
congratulation.  Can  it  not  be  so  with  the  Church 
that  has  been  proud  in  the  past  of  its  connec¬ 
tions  in  the  South.  Is  there  no  Wanamaker  to 
carry  on  this  business  at  the  old  stand  a  little 
longer  ? 

But  if  it  is  virtually  decided  to  go  out  of 
business  in  this  direction,  what  is  it  best  to  do, 
to  wind  up  affairs  decently  ?  Wait  a  minute. 
If  all  the  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  will 
pass  the  hat  and  raise  the  enormous  collection 
of  $5  in  their  churches  and  send  it  this  month. 


then  every  school  and  mission  in  twenty  four 
hours  can  be  opened  full  blast  in  the  ^uth. 
If  the  pastor  does  not  feel  strong  enough,  let 
come  businees  man  do  it,  and  if  all  the  men  are 
too  feeble  to  go  out,  let  some  woman  pass  her 
bonnet  and  cend  the  85. 

But  if  the  Presbyte  ian  Church  will  not  do 
this,  then  let  it  give  up  its  seat  among  the  lead 
ing  denominations,  who  aim  to  do  the  Christian 
work  of  this  land,  and  take  a  single  sitting  in 
the  pew  with  the  Christian  Scientists  or  some 
third  rate  organization.  When  this  is  done 
there  is  one'  other  thing  that  would  help.  Let 
the  next  General  Assembly  in  May  assign  the 
whole  Presbyterian  enterprise  to  Mrs.  Balling 
ton  Booth,  and  let  her  and  the  women  of  the 
Church  have  charge  of  it.  She  is  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Presbyterianism  of  course,  as  she  has 
been  in  our  Presbyterian  Hospital.  She  is  not 
very  strong,  it  is  true  but  until  she  is  able  to 
do  her  full  work,  this  easy  job  she  could  readily 
manage.  Her  little  finger  teems  able  to  do  what 
some  stout  arms  fail  in,  _ 

Then  let  us  men  all  take  a  vacation  next  year 
and  go  hunting  for  heretics,  and  have  a  good 
time,  as  that  is  what  we  seem  to  think  an 
effectual  calling  is  on  earth. 


THE  EXHIBIT  AT  WINONA. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  March  U,  1898. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dear  Sir:  The  General  Assembly’s  Entertain¬ 
ment  Committee  for  1898  has  decided  to  ho:d  an 
exhibit  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
two  hunderd  and  fiftieth  annivcrsai*  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Standards  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  held  at 
Winona  Lake,  beginning  May  19th,  1898. 

Last  autumn,  a  number  of  the  Synods  took  up 
this  matter,  and  appointed  committees  to  collect 
such  an  exhibit  as  would  show  forth  the  history 
and  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  within 
the  said  Synods.  The  matter  was  not  taken  up 
in  time,  however,  to  notify  all  the  Synods  of  our 
purpose.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  sub  committee 
appointed  by  the  Assembly's  Entertainment 
Committee  to  push  the  matter  with  all  possible 
vigor,  n  order  that  the  exhibit  may  be  generally 
attractive  and  instructive.  Already,  quite  a 
number  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries  are  work¬ 
ing  up  this  matter  systematical  y.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  each  Presbytery  an  i  Synod  which  has 
not  already  moved  in  this  direction,  will  do  ro 
Several  of  our  educational  institutions  are 
arranging  to  make  an  exhibit  of  their  history, 
growth  and  equipment.  Members  of  our  Church 
Boards  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  and  will  co  operate.  Some  private 
collections  have  been  arranged  for,  among  which 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCook  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  a  most  unique  and  valuable  collection. 
Others  are  solicited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Com¬ 
mittees  may  be  appointed  at  the  spring  meetings 
of  the  Presbyteries  to  take  this  matter  in  charge, 
to  correspond  with  the  churches,  colleges  and 
individuals  within  their  several  bounds,  and 
gather  together  such  items  and  articles  as  may 
be  of  interest  and  profit. 

The  directors  of  the  Winona  Assembly  and 
Summer  School  have  kindly  tendered  a  large 
building  to  the  Committee  free  of  rent,  in  which 
to  place  the  exhibit. 

Now  what  is  desired  ? 

1st.  It  is  desired  that  the  churches  will  furnish 
short  histories  with  names  of  the  founders  and 
imp'irtant  events,  together  with  a  photo  of  the 
first  and  latest  buildings,  if  possible,  showing 
*he  growth  of  the  churches;  also,  photos  of  the 
pastors,  and  early  and  conspicuous  workers. 

2d.  We  invite  educational  institutions  to  send 
brief  histories,  photos  or  paintings  of  the  build 
ings,  grounds,  equipment,  presidents,  prominent 
instructors  with  such  other  information  as  may 
be  instructive  to  the  public,  and  helpful  to  the 
institution. 


3d.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Presbyteries  will  pro¬ 
vide  histories  and  charts  showing  the  boundarie- 
of  the  Presbytery,  not  only  as  at  present  organs 
ized,  but  as  organised  formerly,  covering  the 
same  ground,  showing  the  growth  and  situation 
of  the  churches,  etc. 

4th.  Histories  and  display  charts  of  Synods 
could  be  made  most  interesting  showing  the 
various  boundaries  of  the  Synods  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  organization,  to  the  present  time.  The 
history  and  charts  may  be  prepaied  by  decades 
or  by  such  other  periods  as  the  C'ommittees  may 
deem  will  beet  show  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  work  of  the  church  within  said  Synods. 
These  histories  ought  to  rontain  information 
concerning  moderators,  clerks,  educators,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  prominent  workers;  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  Synods  showing  the  changes  and 
growth  of  the  Presbyteries,  not  only  previous  to 
1837,  but  during  the  division  and  since  ihe 
reunion.  The  exhibits  of  the  Presbyteries  will 
be  grouped  under  their  respective  Synods,  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  sub  committee  is  advised  by 
the  first  of  May  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
space  required  The  stated  clerks  of  the  Presby 
teries  and  Synods  can  assist  materially  in  push¬ 
ing  this  matter  along  if  they  will. 

5th.  The  Boards  of  the  Church,  if  they  desire, 
will  have  a  section  to  themselves.  They  are  in¬ 
vited  to  prepare  histories  with  roster  oi  officers, 
and  su  .h  items  of  interest,  charts  and  other  in¬ 
formation  as  they  may  think  will  be  of  historical 
and  present  interest  to  the  Church.  Valuable 
manuscripts  and  private  collections  will  be  dis¬ 
played  in  connection  with  the  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  to  which  the  senders  belong,  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  location  of  the  exhibit  will  be  in  the 
building  hitherto  known  as  the  Cyclorama  Build¬ 
ing,  at  a  prominent  point  in  Winona  Park.  The 
building  is  not  connected  with  or  even  near  any 
other  building,  and  will  have  no  fire  in  it,  mak¬ 
ing  it  practically  fire  proof.  Besides,  a  guard 
will  be  on  duty  at  all  times.  Things  of  value, 
capable  of  being  enclosed,  will  be  p'aced  in 
show  cases,  so  that  they  may  not  be  handled. 
The  Committee  propose  to  place  about  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  every  possible  safeguard. 

6th.  It  is  proposed  to  charge  a  small  entrance 
fee  to  the  exhibit  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses,  incident  to  the 
display.  Commissioners  will  be  furnished  a 
season  ticket,  good  during  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  admitting  them  to  the  exhibit  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  If  there  is  a  balance,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
bated  among  the  Boards  of  the  Church  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

How  send  these  exhibits  ? 

1st.  By  express  prepaid  to  the  Rev.  R.  V. 
Hunter,  Winona  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  In¬ 
diana,  via  Warsaw.  Much  of  the  di-play  can  be 
brought  by  the  Commiseioners  and  thus  save 
expense.  Manuscripts,  photos,  and  small  pack¬ 
ages  can  easily  be  carried  by  the  Cummissioners 
and  visitors. 

How  secure  funds  with  which  to  meet  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synodical 
Committees  ? 

Some  of  the  Presbyteries  have  placed  810,  815, 
825  and  even  850  at  the  disposal  of  their  several 
Committees  to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  letter  writing,  expressage,  secur¬ 
ing  photos,  clerical  work  and  all  necessary  travel. 
The  Presbyteries  of  one  Synod  will  be  asked  to 
give  810  each,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  Synodical 
fund,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  Syn 
odical  and  Presbyterial  exhibits.  The  Commit 
tee  desires  to  make  this  feature  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  celebration  of  the  adoption  of 
our  Standards,  the  important  part  of  the  cele 
bration.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Presbyteries, 
schools,  individuals  who  have  not  yet  under 
taken  this  work,  will  render  aluable  services  to 
the  whole  Church  by  beginning  at  once.  This 
exhibit  will  not  only  be  a  great  education,  but 
of  inestimable  value  to  our  future  church  his¬ 
torians.  We  trust  that  gratitude  on  account  of 
past  successes,  the  desire  to  assist  future  gen¬ 
erations  and  present  denominational  patriotism, 
will  enlist  the  whole  Church  in  this  work.  Tbs 
business  requires  haste.  Fraternally, 

R.  V.  Hunter, 
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A  MOUNTAIN  LAND  AND  A  MOUNTAIN 
PEOPLE. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  writer  of  this  was  a 
good  deal  younger  than  be  is  dow,  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  enticed  by  one  or  another  of  the  city 
clubs  into  attending  one  of  their  ‘‘swell  din¬ 
ners” — (may  the  Lord  forgive  him  !)  to  celebrate 
something— how  I  hate  that  word  ‘‘celebrate,” 
as  if  we  were  to  be  always  putting  ourselves  on 
exhibition  !  But  as  be  grew  older,  (and  perhaps 
wiser,)  he  found  that  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
many  notable  people,  was  greatly  diminished  by 
the  interminable  courses,  that  were  punctuated  by 
the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  by  having  to  breathe 
an  air  that  was  dense  and  almost  stifling  with 
smoke ! 

But  to  such  extravagant  entertainments  there 
are  exceptions  There  are  clubs  and  clubs,  as 
there  were  wise  virgins  and  foolish  virgins. 
Some  of  our  literary  clubs  have  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  dinner,  without  either  drink 
ing  or  smoking.  Such  is  the  Quill  Club,  which 
is  not  indeed  one  of  the  largest  in  numbers,  for 
it  is  limited  to  two  hundred  members,  but  who 
are  all  ot  the  better  sort,  or  (to  use  a  mercantile 
expression, )  a  ‘‘picked  lot,”  as  composed  of 
men  who  stand  high  in  their  professions,  or  in 
the  business  world,  all  of  whom  have  an  air  of 
calm  repose,  that  is  perhaps  reflected  from  the 
kindly  face  of  its  President,  the  distinguished 
architect,  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady.  So  1  thought 
as  I  sat  down  a  few  evenings  since  at  its  hospita¬ 
ble  board.  The  repast  was  not  one  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  follies  to  which  1  have  referred,  but 
bad  the  flavor  of  an  old  time  New  England 
thanksgiving,  after  which  there  was  something 
better  than  ‘‘meats  and  drinks”  in  two  speeches 
which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

The  tirst  of  these  was  by  Dr.  Joeiab  Strong,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  industrial  interests  of  our 
country,  as  affecting  its  moral  condition,  and 
gave  a  statement  that  was  literally  astounding  as 
to  the  development  of  our  national  resources,  with 
the  increase  of  national  wealth.  But  was  this 
increase  of  riches  for  the  moral  good  of  the 
American  people  7  While  they  were  increased 
in  goods,  were  they  also  increased  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  the  manly  and  Christian  graces  7 
That  was  the  great  problem  of  the  future,  on 
which  depends  the  fate  of  our  beloved  country. 

But  the  address  that  followed  was  still  more 
unique,  in  that  it  did  not  speak  of  the  Far  East 
or  Far  West,  but  of  a  Mountain  Land  between — 
a  rugged  country,  but  one  occupied  by  a  people 
as  simple,  yet  as  hardy  and  brave,  as  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland.  This  mountain  region  lies 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  people  as  old-fashioned  as  if  they  lived 
before  the  Flood.  President  Frost,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  an  Institution  that  is  trying  to  intro¬ 
duce  education  among  these  mountaineers,  de¬ 
scribed  the  primitive  way  in  which  they  lived. 
Their  ancestors  came  over  from  Great  Britain 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  settling  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
Southern-Middle  States,  have  lived  in  isolation 
ever  since,  so  that  their  manners,  customs,  and 
thsir  very  speech,  have  far  more  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Saxons  than  to  the  people  of  our  time. 
As  he  touched  their  peculiarities,  now  with  a 
quaint  humor,  and  now  with  a  tender  pathos, 
his  hearers  were  moved  to  laughter  and  to 
tears.  Now  a  droll  incident  was  set  off  by  the 
wit  and  brightness  of  some  epigrammatic 
sentence;  and  again  pathetic  incidents  were  told 
which  revealed  noble  traits  of  character  in  those 
whom  he  affectionately  called  ‘‘his  clients.” 
From  these  light-band  sketches  be  proceeded  to 
»  very  practical  inference : 

‘‘What  America  most  needs  is  genuine  Ameri¬ 


cans  I  These  people  are  to  the  manor  born,  and 
have  always  been  loyal  to  their  country.  In  the 
Revolution  they  crossed  over  into  Nortb_Carolina 
and  fought  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  and 
so  weakened  the  forces  of  Cornwallis  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  final  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
The  descendants  of  those  men  fought  in  the  war 
with  Mexico;  and  in  the  Civil  War  they  formed 
a  large  part  of  Thomas's  army,  at  Chickamauga 
and  at  Nashville;  and  stood  to  their  guns  through 
the  whole  war  of  the  Union. 

‘‘Since  then,  new  influences  were  breaking  in 
upon  their  isolation — the  railroad,  the  mining  for 
coal  and  iron — and,  with  the  prospector  and  the 
speculator,  came  influences  that  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  good.  Hence  prompt  action  was  needed  to 
save  this  brave  Mountain  population,  as  a 
valuable  element  in  our  country.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  taken  away  from  their  native  moun 
tains,  any  more  than  the  Highlanders  need  to 
be  taken  from  the  Highlands.” 

‘‘Kentucky,”  said  the  speaker,  ‘‘gave  us  at 
once  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jesse  James,  varied 
products  indeed  from  one  State!”  He  made  no 
application,  but  the  contrast  was  so  well  put 
that  all  who  heard  it  asked  themselves:  Which 
class  of  men  will  the  future  give  us  from  this 
region,  so  soon  to  be  developed  for  better  or  for 
worse  7 

As  an  illustration  of  what  this  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  country  had  given  to  the  nation,  he  drew 
a  picture  of  the  log-house  in  these  backwoods . 
of  Kentucky,*in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  and  passed  bis  boyhood,  with  only  six 
books,  on  which  to  feed  bis  young  mind — the 
Bible,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  .Esop’s  Fables,  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe,  the  Life  of  Washington,  and  the 
History  of  the  United  States.  ‘‘I  never  pass 
a  little  mountain  cabin,”  said  he,  ‘‘but  I  think 
that  in  that  humble  dwelling  there  may  be  an¬ 
other  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  my  heart  goes  out 
with  intense  longing  to  bring  aid  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  boy  who  has  not  even  the  six  books  that 
were  such  a  blessing  to  him.” 

These  few  sentences  give  but  a  faint  im 
pression  of  the  whole  address,  and  when  Dr. 
Frost  sat  down,  more  than  one  who  heard  him 
said  :  ‘‘He  is  himself  a  man  of  the  type  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,”  though  he  comes  of  New  England 
ancestry;  (hie  grandfather  was  William  Goodell, 
a  well  known  anti-slavery  writer,  and  the  friend 
of  Sumner,  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  in 
the  days  before  the  war. )  Yet  there  is  a  great 
likeness  in  the  stern  and  rugged  virtues  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Scotch-lrieh,  who  at  an  early  day 
planted  themselves  upon  the  back  bone  of  the 
Continent.  We  are  proud  that  a  son  of  our 
native  State  of  Massachusetts  has  turned  away 
even  from  New  England,  in  the  endeavor  to  ele 
vate  a  people  who,  he  feels,  may  be  of  great 
value  to  our  common  country. 

For  twelve  years  Dr.  Frost  was  professor  o’ 
Greek  at  Oberlin,  at  the  end  of  that  time  receiv¬ 
ing  the  usual  privilege  of  a  year  to  be  spent 
abroad,  which  be  turned  to  excellent  account. 

One  day  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem  he  opened  a 
packet  of  letters  from  America,  in  one  of  which 
be  found  a  second  call  to  the  Presidency  of 
Berea.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  it 
seemed  an  unique  position,  and  an  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  a  class  of  our  countrymen  who 
bad  been  as  yet  almost  totally  neglected.  Obe¬ 
dient  to  the  call  of  duty  be  left  a  position  where 
be  was  greatly  appreciated ;  that  was  full  of 
opportunities  for  scholarly  pursuits;  and  that 
possessed  the  social  advantages  and  comforts  of 
a  cultured  town ;  to  go  to  the  isolation  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  severe  burden  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  developing  what  was  then  a  weak  and 
declining  institution.  His  fresh  and  original 
ways  and  practical  ideas  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  College,  whose  numbers  have  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  until  they  are  now  more  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  !  Classes  in  manual  training,  in  agriculture 


and  forestry  were  formed ;  and  the  more  advanced 
students,  as  well  as  the  graduates,  were  sent 
through  the  mountains  to  do  what  he  humorously 
callled  ‘‘a  university  extension”  work. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  noble  career  has 
been  that  the  projector  and  inspirer  of  all  this 
machinery  of  education  has  had  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  hie  time  in  raising  funds  for  its  support. 

Some  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Pierson  of  Chicago 
started  a  movement  lor  an  endowment  of  $200,  - 
(KX),  by  pledging  i50,0(X)  if  the  balance  could  be 
raised.  Will  not  some  who  read  these  lines  take 
a  share  in  the  good  work  7 
Men  and  brethren  of  New  York !  If  you  wish 
to  help  in  raising  up  a  class  of  intelligent  as 
well  as  brave  mountaineers,  that  will  be  defend¬ 
ers  of  their  country  in  war,  as  they  were  at 
King’s  Mountain  and  at  Chickamauga;  and 
that  in  peace  will  be  modelled  after  the  plain 
and  simple  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  now  is 
your  opportunity.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  bur¬ 
den  should  all  be  thrown  Upon  one  man. 

Dr.  Frost  has  indeed  succeeded  by  hie  own 
personal  efforts  in  raising  $70,000,  though  the 
task  has  nearly  broken  him  down.  If  it  shall  all 
be  secured,  it  will  release  this  rare  instructor 
from  spending  so  great  a  portion  of  hie  time 
‘‘serving  tables”  and  give  him  to  afield  of  labor 
that  stands  quite  alone,  and  for  which  be  is 
fitted  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 

H.  M.  F. 

RACE  HATREDS. 

W  liy  are  the  .Tews  hated  in  all  the  NatiuiiK  of  the 
Karth  ? 

In  the  late  excitement  in  Paris,  caused  by  the 
trial  of  Zola,  it  was  evident  that  the  antagonism 
between  the  parties  was  not  merely  a  personal 
one,  but  that  the  bitterness  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  Dreyfus,  the  French  officer  who 
bad  been  degraded  from  the  army,  and  subjected 
to  a  punishm-  nt  wore-  than  death,  was  a  Jew ! 
The  crowds  that  gathered  round  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  where  the  trial  was  held,  mingled  their 
cries  of,  ‘‘Down  with  Zola!  ”  with  ‘‘Down  with 
the  Jews!”  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  his  race  was 
enough  to  account  for  any  degree  of  falsehood 
and  treachery.  This  is  a  singular  phenomenon 
which  demands  explanation.  Whence  comes 
this  race  hatred  7  How  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  7 

Turning  to  history,  we  find  that  it  is  not  a 
recent  thing— an  explosion  of  sudden  anger,  but 
that  it  is  the  legacy  of  generations,  reaching 
back  for  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  years. 
It  was  the  curse  of  Ishmael  that  bis  hand  should 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  band 
against  him.  But  it  is  not  upon  him  only  that 
the  curse  has  fallen,  but  upon  the  descendants 
of  Isaac  also.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  bless¬ 
ing  was  turned  into  a  curse,  as  it  lifted  them  up 
with  pride,  that  made  them  objects  of  envy  and 
hatred.  Assuming  to  be  the  special  people  of  God 
made  them  a  race  apart ;  and  so  they  have  been 
from  the  earliest  history  in  antagonism  with 
their  neighbors.  They  drove  out  the  Canaan - 
ites,  and  would  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.  This  isolation  has  drawn  upon 
them  the  resentment  of  all  nations.  There  is 
hardly  a  country  in  Europe,  from  which  they 
have  not  been  expelled.  Hundreds  of  years  ago 
they  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  as  to  day  they 
are  being  driven  out  of  Russia,  and  may  be 
driven  out  of  France ! 

This  is  explained  to  some  degree  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  always  lived  apart,  as  a  people 
by  themselves,  having  their  own  feast  days,  and 
worshipping  in  their  own  synagogues;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  that  they  have  been  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  usurers  and  the  money-lenders,  by 
which  they  have  grasped  the  goods,  and  the 
houses,  and  the  very  lands,  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  have  dwelt.  This  is  one  rea- 
f on— perhaps  the  chief  reason — why  they  are  at 
this  moment  so  roughly  handled  in  Russia. 
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Our  present  ambaaeador  to  Germany,  Andrew  D. 
White,  was  at  one  time  our  minister  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  be  has  told  us  pitiful  stories  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Jewish  usurers  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  lend  money  to  the  small  farm¬ 
ers,  taking  mortgages  on  their  lands,  by  which  the 
farmers  in  the  end  are  driven  from  their  homes. 
So  grasping  have  the  Jews  been  that  they  bad  to 
be  restrained  by  law,  which  prohibited  their 
taking  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  interest! 

But  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  imply  that  the 
Jews  are  always  the  oppressors  of  the  poor.  On 
the  contrary  some  of  .them  have  been  am<  ng  the 
greatest  benefactors,  not  only  of  their  own  race, 
but  of  the  cities  and  countries  in  which  they 
live.  The  Rothschilds  have  the  reputation  of 
being  large  givers  in  all  the  capitals  in  which 
their  bouses  are  established,  while  the  late 
Baron^Hirsch  was  perhaps  the  most  generous 
distributor  of  wealth  in  Europe. 

With  such  examples  before  them,  the  French 
people  would  do  wisely  to  think  twice  before 
they  undertake  to  expel  the  Hebrevs.  If  the 
Rothschilds  were  to  take  their  hundreds  of 
millions  out  of  Paris,  the  French  might  tind 
reasons  to  regret  that  in  their  madness  they 
raised  theory,  ‘‘Down  with  the  JewsI’’ 

So  we  tind  that  there  are  good  and  bad  in  all 
races  of  men.  And  if  the  Jews  are  hunted  and 
driven  out  of  many  countries,  yet  there  are  still 
very  lender  associations  with  them.  With  all 
their  faults  we  love  them  still,  for  we  cannot 
forget  what  we  owe  to  their  race  in  the  noble 
army  of  prophets  and  apostles;  in  the  priceless 
treasure  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  ;  and 
above  all  in  Him  «ho  was  descended  from  the 
line  of  David,  and  to  whom  we  look  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  H.  M.  F. 

Mr.  Moody’s  meetings  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  closed  on  Sunday  evening  last.  .\t  the 
afternoon  and  evening  meetings  of  that  day  the 
throng  was  much  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
great  building,  and  at  the  close  on  each  occasion, 
as  all  along  through  the  week,  lar^e  numbers  re 
mained  at  the  inquiry  meeting.  No  man  is  able 
to  speak  with  such  authority  as  Mr.  Moody  con 
cerning  results,  and  be  is  persuaded  that  great 
good  baa  been  done,  that  very  many  have  been 
reached  who  were  living  in  entire  disregard  of 
the  things  of  religion.  He  left  for  Chicago  at 
seven  o’clock  Monday  morning. 

We  sometimes  think  that  one  of  the  most  en 
tertaining  as  well  as  useful  parts  of  a  news 
paper  is  found  in  the  columns  devoted  to  adver- 
tiseaents,  which  often  bring  two  parties,  that 
were  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  into  rela¬ 
tione  tba^^rove  alike  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
both.  This  is  suggested  by  the  brief  mention 
elsewhere  of  a  young  lady  who  has  lived  abroad 
for  many  years,  in  which  she  became  familiar 
with  the  two  chief  languages  of  the  Continent 
— French  and  German.  We  hope  her  modesty 
will  not  be  offended,  if  we  add  that,  as  the 
daughter  of  an  American  Connsul,  she  had 
opportunities  much  greater  than  those  who  go 
abroad  simply  to  a  French  or  German  school, 
for  mingling  with  the  society  of  the  country  is 
itself  a  part  of  one's  education.  Still  further  it 
is  something  to  add  that  she  is  of  one  of  the 
best  families  in  the  large  household  of  Presby¬ 
terians,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  excellent  of 
the  earth.  _ 

Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  (220  West  Fifty  seventh  street) 
is  delivering  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  sermons 
on  themes  that  run  so  deep  that  they  are  seldom 
discussed  in  the  pulpit,  though  by  no  means 
beyond  its  scope.  “Endless  Living’*  was  the 
subject  of  discourse  on  Sunday  evening  last,  and 
four  topics  yet  remain,  viz:  March  27tb,  “The 
Mystery  of  Death”  ;  April  3d,  “The  Intermediate 
State”  ;  April  10th,  “Relationship  and  Recog¬ 
nition”;  April  17th,  “Rewards  and  Punish¬ 
ments.  ” 


LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

The  signs  of  spring  are  already  upon  us,  and 
in  this  beautiful,  wide  spread,  leisurely  city 
they  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  The  grass  is  a 
rich  green,  the  trees  look  misty  against  the  sky, 
and  everywhere  in  the  shrubbery  there  are 
clouds  of  scented,  pale-yellow  blossoms.  Yester¬ 
day  afternoon  I  walked  from  the  new  Library  to 
the  Washington  monument,  and  a  charming 
walk  it  is  on  “The  Mall”— a  continuous  series  of 
parks  all  the  way;  with  attractive  glimpses  of 
the  city  and  the  river ;  with  irregular  lines  of 
crocuses  peeping  out  from  the  lawns  in  dainty 
purples  and  yellows;  with  a  fresu  wind  ruffling 
the  budding  branches,  and  a  Southern  sun  pour¬ 
ing  its  abundant  warmth  upon  little  groups  of 
people  in  spring  attire. 

Everyone  knows  the  way  of  naming  the  streets 
in  Washington  and  its  unique  simplicity.  By  a 
sytem  of  letters  and  numbers,  together  with  the 
designations  northeast,  northwest,  southwest  and 
southeast,  it  is  possible  for  the  stranger  to  locate 
a  given  address  with  ease.  '^But  the  city  has  now 
grown  BO  far  as  to  exhaust  the  alphabet  and  the 
problem  thus  reached  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  entire  system  be  altered.  A  series  of 
names  has  been  proposed,  running  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order — names  of  American  Statesmen,  such 
as  Adame,  Buchanan,  Calhoun;  names  of  cities 
of  the  Union,  Albany,  Boston,  Cleveland— the 
list  may  be  ndefinitely  extended,  but  any  such 
plan  would  be  infinitely  less  simple  and  conve 
nient  than  the  present  order.  The  protests  in 
the  daily  papers  are  many  and  vigorous.  “Sub 
scriber”  and  “Constant  Reader”  are  prolific  in 
suggestions,  such  as  to  name  the  suburban 
streets.  Double  A,  Double  B,  and  so  on,  or  even 
Sub  A  street  and  Sub  B  street.  Anything, 
rather  than  sacrifice  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  Capitol  City  I 

Hawaiian  annexation  is  again  to  the  front  in 
the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  the  treaty  having 
been  abandoned.  The  tactics  of  the  opposition 
are  thus  explained  by  a  leading  Senator,  among 
the  anti  annexationists:  “We  shall  debate  the 
question  in  the  Senate  as  long  as  possible- a 
month  or  even  two  months — and  let  it  go  to  the 
House  at  the  last  moment,  where  its  fate  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.” 

The  same  Senator  has  not  only  pointed  out, 
in  support  of  his  views,  the  undesirable  charac 
ter  of  the  population  of  these  islands,  and  the 
fact  that  their  Government  is  a  representative 
one  only  in  a  very  limited  sense,  but  he  suggests 
that  the  Aleutian' Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
are  more  available  as  a  coaling  station  and  much 
more  directly  in  the  path  of  co  i  merce  than 
Hawaii.  These  ilsands  lie,  he  says,  just  half¬ 
way  on  our  road  to  China  and  Japan, 'and  very 
near  the  shortest  route  that  vessels  can  take, 
while  coal  has  already  been  discovered  at  various 
points  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Proctor's  clear  and  diapassionate  story 
of  what  he  saw  in  Cuba  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  Senate  and  upon  his  hearers  generally, 
as  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  upon  all  who  may 
read  it.  It  is  the  simple  statement  of  an  eye 
witness,  and  was  read  from  manuscript  in  a 
quiet  and  self-contained  manner,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect.  The 
dramatic  force  of  hie  carefully  weighed  words 
lay  entirely  in  their  self-evident  truth.  His 
word  pictures  of  the  misery  of  the  desolated 
island,  of  starving  women  and  children  lying  on 
stone  floors  in  emaciation  and  rage,  need  no  exag 
geration  to  render  their  solemn  appeal  to  the 
indignant  pity  of  the  American  people. 

Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 


The  Sunday  school  of  the  First  Church,  New¬ 
ark,  New  York,  Dr.  Burgess  pastor,  has  just 
sent  a  collection  of  something  over  f.30,  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  for  the  Cuban  sufferers. 


SPORTS  ON  SUNDAY. 

The  effort  to  turn  our  American  Sunday,  our 
one  day  apart  fron  secular  and  sordid  uses;  our 
God  appointed  people’s  day  for  rest  and  worship, 
into  something  else  than  it  has  been  from 
colonial  days  onward,  is  apt  to  take  form  about 
this  time  of  year,  when  winter  is  merging  into 
spring,  and  the  Legislature  at  Albany  has  about 
fixed  upon  its  day  of  final  adjournment  There 
is  a  bill  now  before  the  two  houses— in  the 
House  it  is  No.  1,175,  and  in  the  Senate  SIS— 
which  radically  modifies  previous  enactments 
as  to  Sabbath  observance,  by  “permitting  non- 
professional  games  and  sports  on  Sunday  after 
one  o’clock  P.M.,  in  cities  of  the  first  class.” 
The  plea  is  a  modest  one,  proposing  an  innocent 
game  of  ball ;  a  resuming  of  operations,  we  may 
suppose,  where  they  ended  on  Saturday.  For,  as 
to  this  last,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  our 
youth  of  all  classes  do  not  have  time  to  enjoy 
their  games  during  the  week  days,  and  especially 
the  hot  months,  when  Saturday  is  a  legal  half¬ 
holiday.  As  will  be  noted,  it  is  proposed  to 
permit  both  “games  and  sports,”  provided  they 
be  “non-professional.”  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  permission  would  be  stretched  to  the 
utmost;  about  everything,  including  the  “sport” 
of  horse  racing  would  have  become  “non -pro¬ 
fessional”  ere  the  order-loving  public  bad  fairly 
rubbed  its  eyes  open.  Then  the  communities 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  “all  cities  of  the  first 
class”  will  specially  suffer,  should  this  measure 
succeed.  They  would  find  not  only  their  former 
peace  and  quiet  gone,  but  their  premises  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  hundreds  and  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  “out  on  a  tare,” 
as  they  would  frankly  express  it,  of  adventure 
and  lawlessness.  In  short,  from  the  best,  Sun¬ 
day  would  become  by  this  bill,  the  worst  day — 
the  most  to  be  dreaded,  of  all  the  days  of  the 
week. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  students  counted  them¬ 
selves  fortunate,  Monday  morning,  March  7th, 
in  the  presence  at  their  chapel  exercises  of  Dr. 
A.  T,  Pierson  and  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson,  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Review  of  the  World,  in  an  earnest 
talk,  told  of  the  journey  be  expects  to  make 
through  the  East  in  order  to  help  the  workers  at 
many  mission  stations.  Later,  Dr.  D.  K.  Pear¬ 
sons  whose  name  is  well  known  to  every  Holyoke 
girl  on  account  of  his  generous  gifts  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  told  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mary  Lyon 
and  bis  joy  in  being  able  to  aid  financially  the 
institution  founded  by  her,  as  well  as  many 
other  institutions  of  learning.  Dr.  Pearsons  de¬ 
clares  that  the  money  invested  in  the  brains  of 
American  youth  is  bringing  him  fifty  per  cent, 
interest  each  year. 

Mount  Holyoke  was  represented  by  five  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  international  convention  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Volunteers  at  Cleveland,  and  by  four  dele¬ 
gatee  at  the  State  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  convention  in  Lowell 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  and  several  other 
students  will  spend  the  Easter  vacation  at  the 
Young  Women’s  Settlement  in  New  York  City. 

WOHlrNTHtT  LIGHTEN  LAnOR.S. 

Dear  Dr  Field:  The  Evangelist  has  been 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  my  long  life.  The 
old  ties  grow  stronger  as  we  near  the  dark  river. 

I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your  Music 
Department.  I  am  organist  and  chorister  in  our 
little  church  even  in  my  sixtieth  year.  I  often 
quote  The  Evangelist  and  read  to  the  choir  your 
articles  on  music  which  are  of  great  help  in  our 
church  devotions.  Frances  H.  Flinn. 

Secretary  Thompson  presented  the  cause  of 
Home  Missions  at  the  Brick  Church  on  Sunday 
morning.  There  was  a  large  and  much  interested 
audience,  and  the  collection  at  the  close  reached 
the  handsome  sum  of  810,211. 
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THE  YACANT  LOT  COMMITTEE. 


At  a  met^tiog  of  the  Vacant  Lot  Committee, 
held  at  the  oflSce  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Hchiff  last 
week,  the  Committee  wae  organized  ae  followa: 
Preeident,  Abram  S.  Hewitt;  Chairman  Execu- 
tive  Committee,  R.  Fulton.Cutting ;  Treasirer, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff ;  Secretary,  William  H.  Tol' 
man ;  Constant  A.  Andrews,  Percy  R.  Pyne,  S. 
Nicholson  Kane,  Bolton  Hall,  J.  W.  Kjelgaard, 
Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  J.  W.  Sullivan.  The  great 
difficulty  of  the  Committee  in  previous  years 
has  been  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  land  for  the 
Vacant  Lot  Farms,  but  tbis  year  it  has  for  use 
during  the  summer,  321  acres  of  land  in  Pelham 
Bay  Park.  This  land  must  be  ploughed  at  once 
and'put  in  a  condition^ for  plantingjust  ae  toon 
ae  the^weather  will  permit. 

This  is  DOW  the  fourth  year  that  the  Vacant 
Lot  Farms  have  been  carried  on  in  New  York 
City.  The  names  of  the  men  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are'a  guarantee  for  the  practical  nature  of  a 
plan  of  [relief  by  work,  rather  than  tbe  mere 
granting  of  charity  in  the  form  of  money  with¬ 
out  'any  [further  thought.  Each  year  a  small 
number  of  men  have  been  so  trained  in  the  first 
principlee^of  agriculture  that  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  take  positions  in  the 
country,  and  some  few  heads  of  families  have 
done  so.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Vacant 
Lots  afford  a  kind  of  Farm  Training  School,  so 
that  men  will  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country, 
because  they  know  how  to  work  when  they  get 
there.  The  Committee  are  giving  their  best 
time  and  thought  to  the  matter  and  need  the 
financial  co  operation  of  the  subecribing  public, 
in  order  that  their  plans  may  be  made  effective. 

Checks'  should  be  made  payable  tu  the  order 
of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Treasurer,  27  Pine  street, 
and  may  be  sent  to  him  or  to  the  Secretary, 
William  H.  Tolman,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York  City. 


FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Anobles.  Cal..  March  3. 1898. 

The  cause  of  Presbyterianism  has  had  an  in 
crease  of  strength,  on  this  coast,  in  the  person 
of  Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  late  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  but  now  tbe 
successor  of  the  popular  Dr.  Chichester,  who  is 
now  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Chicago.  We 
were  very  loth  to  give  up  Dr.  Chichester,  but 
are  grateful  to  Qod  that  He  has  given  us  so 
worthy  a  successor. 

Next  t'l  Religion,  the  cause  of  Eiducation  is 
foremost  in  this  beautiful  Southern  California. 
Presbyterians  have  high  standards.  Dr.  Jen¬ 
kins  in  his  record  of  Presbyterianism  says:  “It 
is  not  a  happy  accident,  but  another  outgrowth 
of  its  life,  that  our  Church  has  always  been  the 
founder  and  patron  of  schools.”  President  Me 
Kinley  in  his  address  before  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  birthday  of  Washington, 
said:  “He  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but  be 
wae  always  tbe  friend  of  liberal  education.” 
Our  first  President  declared  that  “learning  should 
go  with  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is  never  en¬ 
dangered  so  long  as  it  is  in  tbe  keeping  of  intelli 
gent  citizens.”  This  has  been  one  of  tbe  first 
principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  we 
are  only  carrying  out  in  what  we  do  for  educa- 


in  sight  of  lovely  homes,  “Occidental  College” 
is  ready  to  do  business  at  tbe  new  stand.  The 
land  is  paid  for,  and  the  College  edifice  iteelf, 
with  the  aid  of  tbe  Educational  Board  of  our 
Church,  only  lacks  a  paltry  thousand  or  two  for 
its  completion.  If  the  price  of  building  ihaterial 
bad  not  recently  gone  up  so  high,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Dinsmore,  who  has  tbe  matter  in  hand, 
would  have  in  June  seen  that  all  (land  and  a 
completed  edifice)  would  have  been  free  from 
debt.  Is  there  not  some  one  who  reads  these 
lines  that  will  come  voluntarily  to  tbe  aid  of 
this  worthy  Christian  enterprise — tbe  only  Pres¬ 
byterian  College  in  this  State  ?  We  are  now  in 
“tbe  day  of  small  things,  ”  but  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  BO  rapidly  advancing  that  the  day  of  great 
things  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  a  little  aid  just 
now  would  be  a  great  help. 

Tbe  standard  of  ibis  infant  College  is  high. 
One  of  its  students  recently,  after  finishing  his 
Sopbumure  year,  went  to  Princeton  and  entered 
tbe  Junior  class  without  any  difficulty.  Three 
years  ago  another  student  went  to  an  old  Eastern 
college,  and  so  thorough  bad  been  bis  training 
that  be  ente  ed  a  class  a  year  in  advance  of  his 
year  at  “Occidental.  ”  It  gsay  be  that  these  lines 
will  reach  tbe  eyes  of  some  students  who  are  un¬ 
able  tu  [endure  the  rigors  of  an  Eastern  winter. 


tion  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast.  We  here  in  Southern 
California  are  rejoicing  in  a  new  building  for 
our  Occidental  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1887  by  an  association  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Los  Ange'es  and  vicinity,  in  order  that  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  in  California  could  place  their  sons 
and  daughters  under  educational  influences, 
which,  while  thorough  in  the  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  branches,  should  also  foster  Christian  faith 
and  life.  The  first  building  was  unfortunate  in 
its  situation.  It  was  not  very  accessible,  and, 
some  two  years  ago,  it  was  swept  away  by  fire; 
and  since  that  time  the  institution  has  been  a 
“moveable  feast.”  Under  all  these  discourage 
ments  its  friends,  th''ugh  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods,  have  held  on  “through  thick  and  thin,” 
and  now  the  students  have  the  prospect  of  soon 
entering  into  a  good  building,  situated  on  a 
beautiful  spot,  witbin  a  short  distance  of  three 
steam  railways,  and  one  line  of  electric  railway. 

Dr.  Field  will  recall  his  ride  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Pasadena,  and  the  glorious  scenery  of  plain, 
hill,  and  mountain  in  this  delectable  region. 
Well,  just  half  way  between  is  situated  what  we 
call  “Highland  Park.”  Here,  on  a  plot  of  seven 
and  a  half  acres,  in  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
range,  “Old  Baldey”  with  its  10,050  feet  eleva¬ 
tion-being  the  highest  point— within  eight  of 
orange  groves,  olive,  peach  and  apricot  orchards. 


Such  would  find  themselves  here  able  to  do 
bard  work  without  detriment  to  health,  as  one 
may  take  hie  out  door^  exercise  every  day  of  the 
year,  Preeident  Wadsworth  lo'd  tbe  truth  when 
he  said,  “Tbe  bicycle[aod  the  tennis  racket  are 
not  forced  to  hibernate  in  this  land  of  sunshine 
and  flowers.”  By  tbe  way,  the  last  number, 
(February  24tb)  of  Tbe  Evangelist,  that  has 
reached  this  coast,  has  a  portrait  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Barrows— a  portrait  which  is  singularly  like  that 
of  Rev.  Ouy  W.  Wadsworth,  President  of  Occi¬ 
dental  College.  Los  Angeles — only  with  this 
qualification:  that  you  must  put  ten  more  years 
on  tbe  shoulders  of  President  Wadsworth  to 
bring  him  up  to  tbe  age  of  Dr.  Barrows ! 

Dr.  Cuyler  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  tbe 
architect  of  the  Occidental  College  was  once  a 
member  of  his  church  in  Brooklyn.  He  gives 
bis  plans  and  his  time  in  the  construction  of 
this  fine  building,  as  a  labor  of  love  to  tbe  cause 
of  Christian  education,  where  both  sexes  have 
equal  privileges.  J.  C.  Flktchkr. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Prison  Association 
is  at  135  East  Fifteenth  street,  and  it  is  now  in 
order,  by  way  of  observing  “Prison  Sunday” 
to  send  there  any  gifts  of  old  clothing,  money, 
shoes  and  reading  matter,  that  one  may  wish  to 
go  to  men  just  out  of  prison. 


The  Knox  Church  of  Omaha  is  prospering 
under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Brown, 
D.  D.  Enlarged  accommodations  are  already 
needed.  Well,  a  little  crowding  is  n<  t  a  bad 
thing.  People  get  acquainted  with  each  other 
when  they  touch  elbows  at  every  service.  And 
really,  the  discomfort  is  not  so  great  as  is  some- 
t'mes  represented.  Ubually  it  bad  belter  be 
endured  until  a  sufficient  bui'dirg  fund  is  actu¬ 
ally  in  band  to  proceed  without  debt.  A 
crowded  church,  without  debt,  is  “far  and 
away”  to  be  preferred  to  elegant  vacuity  with  a 
builder's  mortgage  upon  it.  This  remark  has 
no  special  reference  to  the  church  above  named. 
It  is,  however,  intended  to  put  thoee  very  eager 
to  build  a  little  on  their  guard.  Tbe  process  of 
accumulating  a  building  fund  may  seem  slow, 
at  times,  but  with  due  persistence  and  patience 
it  is  sure  to  turn  out  well.  We  have  known  it 
to  be  tbe  precursor  of  spiritual  growth  and 
blessing. 

During  tbe  winter,  beginning  with  the  Week 
of  Prayer,  special  meetings  were  held  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  churches  of  Newark,  New  York,  and  through 
most  of  February  tbe  pastors  were  aided  by  tbe 
Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
an  evangelist  widely  beloved  and  approved  by 
hie  labors.  Tbe  results  have  been  very  encour¬ 
aging  and  gratifying.  At  the  recent  communion 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Burgess  has  so  Icmg  been  the  worthy 
pastor,  the  large  number  of  seventy  four  were 
received  to  membership!  and  about  twenty-five 
more  will  be  received  at  the  next  communion, 
in  June.  The  prayer-meetings  of  tbe  church 
were  never  so  well  attended  as  now,  and  its  roll 
of  members  (530)  with  tbe  above~^ accession, 
make  it  the  largest  church 'in  the' P^bytefy^of 
Lyons — a  position  it  formerly  heldTaiod  fo^long, 
nnder  the  ministry  of  Shumway. 
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CUBA  AFTER  THREE  YEARS  OF 
WAR. 

What  Senator  Proctor  saw  and  heard. 

At  last  we  have  the  story  of  Cuba  from  the 
lips  of  one  to  whom  the  whole  American  people 
will  listen  with  the  fullest  confidence.  We  are 
all  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  tales  of  reporters, 
especially  of  those  who  write  for  sensational 
papers,  and  of  course  make  their  pictures  as 
lurid  as  possible.  But  thoughtful  readers  are 
suspicious  of  such  harrowing  tales,  and  think 
\  it  safe  to  cut  them  down,  at  least  one-half,  or 
even  to  one-tenth.  But  there  have  been  other 
visitors  to  Cuba,  who  had  no  desire  to  magnify 
the^horrors  of  the  situation,  but  earnestly  hoped 
to  find  things  far  better  than  they  had  been 
told.  Of  these  is  Senator  Proctor,  who  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  in  the  administration  of  General 
Harrison.  Coming  from  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  he  is  a  typical  New  Englander,  whose 
extreme  caution  makes  him  wary  of  extrava 
gant  reports  about  Cuba,  and  so  he  determined 
to  go  and  see  for  himself.  A  few  weeks  since 
he  went  in  company  with  several  other  Congress¬ 
men.  Since  he  came  back,  he  has  been  very 
reticent,  not  willing  to  be  interviewed  by  report¬ 
ers,  but  gave  the  President  a  full  detail  of  what 
be  saw,  and  on  Thursday  last  read  to  the  Senate 
a  carefully  written  statement,  which  we  give  in 
full,  as  the  most  reliable  report  of  the  state  of 
Cuba,  after  three  years  of  war.  It  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

More  importance  seems  to  be  attached  by  oth¬ 
ers  to  my  recent  visit  to  Cuba  than  1  have  given 
it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  T  make  a  public 
statement  of  what  I  saw  and  how  the  situation 
impressed  me.  This  I  do  on  account  of  the 
public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Cuba,  and 
to  correct  any  inaccuracies  that  have  not  un¬ 
naturally  appeared  in  some  of  the  reported  in¬ 
terviews  with  me. 

My  trip  was  entirely  unofficial,  and  of  my 
own  motion ;  not  suggested  by  any  one.  The 
only  mention  I  made  of  it  to  the  President  was 
to  say  to  him  that  I  contemplated  such  a  trip, 
and  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  objection  to  it, 
to  whicl^  be  replied  that  he  could  see  none. 
No  one  but  myself,  therefore,  is  responsible  for 
anything  in  this  statement. 

Of  General  Lee  I  need  say  little.  Hie  valua¬ 
ble  services  to  his  country  in  his  trying  posi¬ 
tion  are  too  well  known  to  all  his  countrymen  to 
require  mention.  Besides  hie  ability,  high 
character  and  courage,  he  poeseeees  the  impor¬ 
tant  requisites  of  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy, 
and  hie  military  education  and  training  and  his 
soldierly  qualities  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the 
equipment  of  our  representative  in  a  country  so 
completely  under  military  rule  as  is  Cuba. 

General  Lee  kindly  invited  us  to  sit  at  hie 
table  at  the  hotel  during  our  stay  in  Havana, 
and  this  opportunity  for  frequent  informal  talks 
with  him  was  of  great  help  to  me.  In  addition 
to  the  informatiin  be  voluntarily  gave  me  it 
furnished  a  convenient  opportunity  to  ask  him 
the  many  questions  that  suggested  themselves  in 
explanation  of  things  seen  and  heard  on  our  trips 
through  the  country. 

I  also  met  and  spent  considerable  time  with 
Consul  Brice  at  Matanzas  and  with  Captain 
Barker,  a  stanch  ex-Confederate  soldier,  at 
Sagua  la  Grande,  a  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Walthall).  None  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  whom  I  met  in  Cuba  are  of  my  politi¬ 
cal  faith,  but  there  is  a  broader  faith  not 
bounded  by  party  lines.  They  are  all  three  true 
Americans  and  have  done  excellent  service. 

It  has  been  stated  that  I  said  there  was  no 
doubt  the  Maine  was  blown  up  from  the  outside. 
This  is  a  mistake.  I  may  have  said  that  such 


was  the  general  impreesirn  among  Americana  in 
Havana.  In  fact,  I  have  no  opinion  about  it 
myself  and  carefully  avoided  forming  one.  I 
gave  no  attention  to  these  outside  surmises. 

I  met  the  members  of  the  court  on  their  boat, 
but  would  as  soon  approach  our  Supreme  Court 
in  regard  to  a  pending  case  as  that  board.  They 
are  as  competent  and  trustworthy  within  the 
lines  of  their  duty  as  any  court  in  the  land,  and 
their  report  when  made  will  carry  conviction  to 
all  the  people  that  the  exact  truth  has  been  stated 
just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  it.  And 
until  then  surmise  and  conjecture  are  idle  and 
unprofitable.  Let  us  calmly  wait  for  the  report. 

There  are  six  provinces  in  Cuba,  each,  with 
the  exception  of  Matanzas,  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  island,  and  having  about  an  equal 
sea  front  on  the  north  and  south  borders. 
Matanzas  touches  the  Caribbean  Sea  only  at  its 
southwest  corner,  being  separated  from  it  else 
where  by  a  narrow  peninsula  of  Santa  Clara 
Province.  The  provinces  are  named,  beginning 
at  the  west,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

My  observations  were  confined  to  the  four  west¬ 
ern  provinces,  which  constitute  about  one-half 
the  island.  The  two  eastern  ones  are  practi¬ 
cally  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  except  the 
few  fortified  towns.  These  two  large  provinces 
are  spoken  of  to-day  as  “Cuba  Libre.” 

Havana,  the  great  city  and  capital  of  the 
island,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  and 
many  Cubans,  all  Cuba,  as  much  as  Paris  is 
France.  But  having  visited  it  in  more  peaceful 
times  and  seen  its  sights,  the  tomb  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  forts  Cabana  and  Morro  Castle,  etc.,  I 
did  not  care  to  repeat  this,  preferring  trips  in 
the  country. 

Everything  seems  to  go  on  much  as  usual  in 
Havana.  Quiet  prevails  and  except  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  squads  of  soldiers  marching  to  guard  and 
police  duty  and  their  abounding  presence  in  all 
public  places,  one  sees  little  eigne  of  war. 

Outside  Havana  all  is  changed.  It  is  not 
peace,  nor  is  it  war.  It  is  desolation  and  dis¬ 
tress,  misery,  and  starvation. 

Every  town  and  village  is  surrounded  by  a 
trocha  (trench)  a  sort  of  rifle  pit,  but  constructed 
on  a  plan  new  to  me,  ihe  dirt  being  thrown  up 
on  the  inside  and  a  barbed  wire  fence  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  trench 

These  trochas  have  at  every  corner,  and  at  fre- 
qent  intervals  along  the  sides,  what  are  there 
called  forts,  but  which  are  really  small  block¬ 
houses,  many  of  them  more  like  a  large  sentry 
box,  loop-holed  for  musketry,  and  with  a  guard 
of  from  two  to  ten  soldiers  in  each.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  trochas  is  to  keep  the  reconcentrados 
in,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  insurgents  out. 

From  all  the  surrounding  country  the  people 
have  been  driven  into  these  fortified  towns  and 
held  there  to  subsist  as  they  can.  They  are 
virtually  prison-yards  and  not  unlike  one  in 
general  appearance,  except  that  the  walls  are  not 
so  high  and  strong,  but  they  suffice,  where  every 
point  is  in  range  of  a  soldier’s  rifle,  to  keep  in 
the  poor  reconcentrado  women  and  children. 

Every  railroad  station  is  within  one  of  tibeee 
trochas  and  has  an  armed  guard.  Every  train 
has  an  armored  freight  car,  loop  holed  for 
musketry,  and  filled  with  soldiers  and  with,  (as 
I  observed  usually,  and  was  informed  is  always 
the  case, )  a  pilot  engine  a  mile  or  so  in  advance. 
There  are  frequent  block  houses  enclosed  by  a 
trocha  and  with  a  guard  along  the  railroad  track. 
With  this  exception  there  is  no  human  life 
or  habitation  between  these  fortified  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  whole  of  the  four  west¬ 
ern  provinces,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 
among  the  hills,  where  the  Spaniards  have  not 
been  able  to  go  and  drive  the  people  to  the  towns 
and  burn  their  dwellings. 

I  saw  no  house  or  hut  in  the  400  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  rides  from  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  in  the 
west  across  the  full  width  of  Havana  and  Matan 
zas  Provinces,  and  to  Sagua  La  Grando  on  the 
north  shore  and  to  Cienfuegos  on  the  south 
shore  of  Santa  Clara,  except  within  the  Spanish 
trochas  There  are  no  domestic  animals  or 
crops  on  the  rich  fields  and  pastures  except  as 
are  under  guard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  towns. 

In  other  words,  the  Spaniards  hold  in  these 
four  western  provinces  just  what  their  army  sits 
on.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  and  every  do¬ 
mestic  animal,  wherever  their  columns  have 
reached,  is  under  guard  and  within  their  so- 
called  fortifications.  To  describe  one  place  is  to 


describe  all.  To  repeat,  it  is  neither  peace  nor 
war.  It  is  concentration  and  desolation.  This  is 
the  “pacified”  condition  of  the  four  Western 
provinces. 

All  the  country  P«<>^  io  these  four  western 
provinces,  about  400,000  in  number,  remaining 
outside  the  fortified  towns  when  Weyler’s  order 
was  made,  were  driven  into  these  towns,  and 
these  are  the  reconcentrados.  They  were  the 
peasantry,  many  of  them  farmers,  some  land- 
owners,  others  renting  lands  and  owning  more 
or  leee  stock,  others  working  on  estates  and  cul¬ 
tivating  small  patches,  and  even  a  small  patch  in 
that  fruitful  clime  will  support  a  family. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  normal  condition 
of  these  people  was  very  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  this  country.  Their  standard 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  was  not  hi^h,  measured 
by  our  own,  but  according  to  their  standards 
and  requirements  their  conditions  of  life  were 
satisfactory.  They  lived  mostly  in  cabins  made 
of  palm  or  in  wooden  houses,  ^me  of  them  had 
houses  of  stone,  the  blackened  walls  of  which 
are  all  that  remain  to  show  that  the  country 
was  ever  inhabited. 

WETI.ER'.S  ORDER  A  DECREE  OF  DEATH. 

The  first  clause  of  Weyler’s  order  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I  order  and  command  : 

“Firs  —All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
now  outside  of  the  line  of  fortifications  of  the 
towns  shall  within  the  period  of  eight  days 
concentrate  themselves  in  the  towns  occupied 
by  the  troops.  Any  individual  who  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  unin¬ 
habited  parts  will  be  considered  a  rebel  and 
tried  as  such.  ” 

The  other  three  sections  forbid  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  provisions  from  one  town  to  another  with 
out  permission  of  the  military  authority;  direct 
the  owners  of  cattle  to  bring  them  into  the 
towns;  prescribe  that  the  eight  days  shall  be 
counted  from  the  publication  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  head  town  of  the  municipal  districts; 
and  state  that  if  news  is  furnished  of  the  enemy 
which  can  be  made  use  of  it  will  serve  as  a 
“recommendation.  ” 

Many  doubtless  did  not  learn  of  this  order. 
Others  failed  to  grasp  its  terrible  meaning.  Its 
execution  was  left  largely  to  the  guerillas  to 
drive  in  all  that  had  not  obeyed,  and  I  was 
informed  that  in  many  cases  a  torch  was  applied 
to  their  homes  with  no  notice,  and  the  inmates 
fled  with  such  clothing  as  they  might  have  on, 
their  stock  and  their  belongings  being  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  guerillas. 

When  they  reached  the  town  they  were  allowed 
to  build  huts  of  palm  leaves  in  the  suburbs  and 
vacant  places  within  the  trochas,  and  were  left 
to  live  if  they  could.  Their  huts  are  about  ten 
by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  and  for  want  of  space  are 
usually  crowded  together  very  closely.  They 
have  no  floor  but  the  ground,  and  no  furniture, 
and  after  a  year’s  wear  but  little  clothing, 
except  such  stray  substitutes  as  they  can  extem¬ 
porize. 

With  large  families  or  with  more  than  one  in 
this  little  space,  the  commonest  sanitary  pro¬ 
visions  are  impossible.  Conditions  are  unmen¬ 
tionable  in  this  respect. 

Torn  from  their  homes,  with  foul  earth,  foul 
air,  foul  water  and  foul  food,  or  none,  what 
wonder  that  one  half  have  died  and  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  living  are  so  diseased  that  they 
cannot  be  saved  ! 

A  form  of  dropsy  is  a  common  disorder  result¬ 
ing  from  these  conditions.  Little  children  are 
still  walking  about  with  arms  and  chests  terri¬ 
bly  emaciated,  eyes  swollen  and  abdomen  bloated 
to  three  times  the  natural  size.  The  physicians 
say  these  cases  are  hopeless. 

Deaths  in  the  streets  have  not  been  uncom¬ 
mon.  I  was  told  by  one  of  our  Consuls  that 
people  have  been  found  dead  about  the  markets 
in  the  morning,  where  they  had  crawled  hoping 
to  get  some  stray  bite  of  food  from  the  early 
hucksters,  and  that  there  had  been  cases  where 
they  had  dropped  dead  inside  the  market  sur¬ 
rounded  by  f(^. 

These  people  were  itdependent  and  self-sup¬ 
porting  before  Weyler’s  order.  They  are  not 
beggars  even  now.  I  here  are  plenty  of  pro¬ 
fessional  beggars  in  every  town  among  the  regu¬ 
lar  residents,  but  these  country  people,  the 
reconcentradoes,  have  not  learned  the  art. 
Rarely  is  a  hand  held  out  to  you  for  alms  when 
going  among  their  huts,  but  the  eight  of  them 
makes  an  appeal  stronger  than  words. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

It  is  not  within  the  narrow  limits  of  my 
vocabulary  to  portray  it.  I  went  to  Cuba  with 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  picture  had  been 
overdrawn ;  that  a  few  cases  of  starvation  and 
suffering  bad  inspired  and  stimulated  the  preae 
correepondenta,  and  that  they  had  given  free 
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play  to  a  etrong  natural  and  highly  cultivated 
imagination. 

Before  starting  I  received  through  the  mail  a 
leaflet  published  by  the  Christian  Herald,  with 
cuts  of  some  of  the  sick  and  starving  reconcen- 
trados,  and  took  it  with  me,  thinking  these 
were  rare  specimens  got  up  to  make  the  worst 
possible  showing. 

I  saw  plenty  as  bad  and  worse— many  that 
should  not  be  photographed  and  shown. 

1  could  not  tolieve  that  out  of  a  population  of 
1,600,000,  two  hundred  thousand  had  died  within 
these  Spanish  forts,  practically  prison  walls, 
within  a  few  months  past  from  actual  starvation 
and  diseases  caused  by  insufficient  and  improper 
food. 

My  inquir  es  were  entirely  outside  of  sensa¬ 
tional  sources.  They  were  made  of  our  medical 
officers,  of  our  Consuls,  of  city  alcaldes  (May¬ 
ors),  of  relief  committees,  of  leading  merchants 
and  bankers,  physicians  and  lawyers.  Several 
of  my  informants  were  Spanish  born,  but  every 
time  came  the  answer  that  the  case  had  not 
been  overstated. 

What  I  saw  I  cannot  tell  so  that  others  can 
see  it.  It  must  be  seen  with  one’s  own  eyes. 
THE  HOSPITALS  AND  EFFORTS  FOR  RELIEF, 

The  Los  Pasos  Hospital,  in  Havana,  has  been 
recently  described  by  one  of  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Qallinger,  and  I  cannot  say  that  his  pic 
ture  was  overdrawn,  for  even  hie  fertile  pen 
could  not  do  more.  He  visited  it  after  Dr. 
Leiser,  one  of  Misi  Barton’s  very  able  and  effi¬ 
cient  assistants,  had  renovated  it  and  put  in  cots 

I  saw  it  when  four  hundred  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  lying  on  the  stone  floors  in  an  inde¬ 
scribable  state  of  emaciation  and  disease  -many 
with  the  scautiest  covering  of  rags,  and  such 
rags!— and  sick  children,  naked  as  they  came 
into  the  world.  And  the  conditions  in  the  other 
cities  are  even  worse. 

Miss  Barton  and  her  work  need  no  indorse 
ment  from  me.  I  had  known  and  esteemed  her 
for  many  years,  but  bad  not  appreciated  her 
capability  and  devotion  to  her  work.  I  espe¬ 
cially  looked  into  her  business  methods,  fearing 
there  would  be  *he  greatest  danger  of  mistake, 
that  there  might  be  want  of  system,  waste  and 
extravagance,  but  found  she  could  teach  me  on 
these  points. 

I  visited  the  warehouse  where  the  supplies  are 
received  and  distributed ;  saw  the  methods  of 
checking,  visited  the  hospitals,  established  or 
organist  and  supplied  by  her;  saw  the  food 
distributions  in  several  cities  and  towns  and 
everything  seems  to  me  to  be  conducted  in  the 
best  manner  possible. 

The  ample  warehouse  in  Havana,  owned  by  a 
Cuban  Arm,  is  given  with  a  gang  of  laborers 
free  of  charge,  to  unload  and  reship  supplies. 
The  children's  hospital  in  Havana,  a  very  large, 
tine  private  residence,  is  hired  at  the  cost  of 
less  than  ilOO  per  month,  not  a  fifth  of  what  it 
would  command  in  this  city.  It  is  under  the 
admirable  management  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Leaser  of 
New  York,  a  German  lady  and  trained  nurse. 

1  saw  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  first  chil¬ 
dren  taken  there.  All  Miss  Barton's  assistants 
are  excellently  fitted  for  their  duties. 

In  short,  I  saw  nothing  to  criticize,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  commend.  The  American  people  may 
be  assured  that  their  bounty  will  reach  the 
sufferers  with  the  least  possible  cost  and  in  the 
best  manner  in  every  respect. 

And  if  our  people  could  see  a  small  fraction 
of  the  need,  they  would  pour  more  freely  from 
their  liberal  store  than  ever  before  in  any  cause. 

When  will  the  need  for  this  help  end  T  Not 
until  peace  comes  and  the  reconcentrados  can  go 
back  to  their  country,  rebuild  their  homes, 
reclaim  their  tillage  plots,  which  quickly  run 
up  to  brush  in  that  wonderful  soil  and  clime, 
cor  until  they  can  be  free  from  danger  of  moles¬ 
tation  in  so  doing. 

Until  then  the  American  people  must  in  the 
main  care  for  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Alcal¬ 
des,  other  local  authorities  and  relief  commit¬ 
tees,  are  now  trying  to  do  something  and  desire, 
I  believe,  to  do  the  beet  they  can.  But  the 
problem  is  beyond  their  means  and  capacity 
and  the  work  is  one  to  which  they  are  not  accus 
tomed. 

General  Blanco's  order  of  November  15tb  last 
somewhat  modifies  the  Weyler  order,  but  it  is 
of  little  or  no  practical  benefit.  Its  application 
is  limited  to  farms  “properly  defend^, ”  and 
the  owners  are  obliged  to  build  “centres  of 
defense.  ’’ 

Its  execution  is  completely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  local  military  authorities  and  they  know  the 
terrible  military  efficiency  of  Weyler’s  order  in 
stripping  the  country  of  all  possible  shelter, 
food  or  source  of  information  for  an  insurgent, 
cnf  will  be  slow  to  surrender  this  advantage. 
In  fact,  though  the  order  was  issued  four  months 
ago,  I  saw  no  beneficent  results  from  it  worth 
mentioning. 


I  do  not  impugn  General  Blanco's  motives 
and  believe  him  to  be  an  amiable  gentleman, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  relieve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  reconcentrados  if  he  could  do  so 
without  lose  of  any  military  advantage,  but  be 
knows  that  all  Cubans  are  insurgents  at  heart 
and  none  now  under  military  control  will  be 
allowed  to  go  from  under  it. 

I  wish  I  might  speak  of  the  country,  of  its 
surpassing  richness.  1  have  never  seen  one  to 
compare  with  it.  On  this  point  I  agree  with 
Columnus  and  believe  every  one  between  his 
time  and  mine  must  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It 
is  indeed  a  land 

“  Where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man^  is  vile.” 

THE  RACES  IN  CLBA. 

I  bad  but  little  time  to  study  the  race  ques¬ 
tion  and  have  read  nothing  on  it,  so  I  can  only 
give  hasty  impressions.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
nearly  2(X),()00  Spaniards  in  Cuba  out  of  a  total 
population  of  1,(5(X),000.  They  live  principally 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  small  ebopireepers 
in  the  towns  and  their  clerks  are  mostly  Span¬ 
iards  Much  of  the  larger  business,  too,  and  of 
the  property  in  the  cities,  and  in  a  less  degree 
in  the  country,  is  in  their  hands.  They  have 
an  eye  to  thrift,  and  as  everything  possible  in 
the  way  of  trade  and  legalized  monopolies  in 
which  the  country  abounds  is  given  to  them  by 
the  Government,  many  of  them  acquire  property. 

I  did  not  learn  that  the  Spanish  residents  of 
the  island  had  contributed  largely  in  blood  or 
treasure  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

POPULATION  OF  THE:I8LAND, 

There  are,  or  were  before  the  war.  about  1,000,- 
000  Cubans  on  the  island,  200,0(X)  Spaniards 
(which  means  those  born  in  Spain.)  and  less 
than  half  a  million  of  negroes  and  mixed  blood. 

The  Cuban  farmer  and  laborer  is  by  nature 
peaceable,  kindly,  ^y,  hospitable,  light-hearted 
and  improvident.  There  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Cubans  that  “Spanish  bulls  cannot  be  bred  in 
Cuba,"  that  is.  that  the  Cubans,  though  they 
are  of  Spanish  blood,  are  less  excitable  and  of 
a  quieter  temperament.  Many  Cubans  whom  1 
met  spoke  in  etrong  terms  against  bull  tights, 
saying  that  it  was  a  brutal  institution,  intro¬ 
duced  and  mainly  patronized  by  the  Spaniards. 

One  thing  that  was  new  to  me  was  to  learn 
the  superiority  of  the  well-to  do  Cuban  over 
the  Spaniard  in  the  matter  of  education. 
Among  those  in  good  circumstances  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Cuban  is  far  superior  in  th  e 
respect  And  the  reason  of  it  is  easy  to  see. 
They  have  been  educated  in  England,  France  or 
this  country,  while  the  Spaniard  has  such  edu¬ 
cation  as  his  own  country  furnished. 

The  colored  people  seem  to  be  by  nature  quite 
the  equal  mentally  and  physically  of  the  race  in 
this  country.  Certainly  physically  they  are  by 
far  the  larger  and  stronger  race  on  the  island. 
There  is  little  or  no  race  prejudice,  and  this  has 
doubtless  been  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
Eighty  five  years  ago  there  were  one-half  as 
many  free  negroes  as  slaves  and  this  proportion 
was  slowly  increasing  until  emancipation. 

THE  SPANISH  ARMY.  , 

It  is  said  that  there  aie  about  OO.OtX)  Spanish 
soldiers  now  in  Cuba  fit  for  duty  out  of  over 
200.  (X)0  that  have  been  sent  there.  The  rest  have 
died,  been  sent  home  sick  or  are  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  some  have  been  killed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  official  reports.  I  saw  perhaps  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Spanish  troops,  but  not  a  piece  of  artillery 
nor  a  tent.  They  live  in  barracks  in  the  towns, 
and  are  seldom  out  for  more  than  a  day,  return¬ 
ing  to  town  at  night. 

They  are  conscripts,  many  of  them  very  young, 
and  are  generally  small  men.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  is  a  fair  estimate  of  their  average 
weight.  They  are  quiet  and  obedient,  and  if 
well  drilled  and  led,  I  believe  would  fight  fairly 
well,  but  not  at  all  equal  to  our  men. 

Much  more  would  depend  on  the  leadership 
than  with  us.  The  officer  must  lead  well,  and 
be  one  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  this 
apfilies  to  both  sides  alike.  .\s  I  saw  no  drills 
or  regular  format’on,  I  inquired  about  them  of 
many  persons  and  was  informed  that  they  had 
never  seen  a  drill. 

Ihey  have  little  or  no  equipment  of  supply 
trains  or  for  a  field  campaign  such  as  we  have. 
Their  cavalry  horses  are  scrubby  little  native 
ponies,  weighing  not  over  8<l0  pounds,  tough 
and  hardy,  but  for  the  most  part  in  wretched 
condition,  reminding  one  of  the  mounts  of  Don 
Quixote  and -his  squire.  Some  of  the  officers, 
however,  have  good  horses,  mostly  American,  I 
think.  On  both  sides  cavalry  is  considered  the 
favorite  and  the  dangerous  fighting  arm. 

The  tactics  of  the  Spanish,  as  described  to  me 
by  an  eye  witness  and  participant  in  some  of 
their  battles,  are  for  the  infantry,  when  threat¬ 
ened  by  insurgent  cavalry,  to  form  a  hollow 
square  and  fire  away  ad  libitum  and  without 


ceasing  until  time  to  march  back  to  town.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  minds  of 
either  side  that  a  good  infantry  force  can  take< 
care  of  itself  and  repulse  everywhere  an  equal 
number  of  cavalry,  and  there  are  everywhere 
positions  where  cavalry  would  be  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

DIVISION  OF  PARTIES-“AUTONOMY  CAME 
TOO  LATE.” 

The  dividing  lines  between  parties  are  the 
most  straight  and  clear  cut  that  have  ever  come 
to  my  knowledge.  The  division  in  our  war  was 
by  no  means  so  clearly  defined.  It  is  Cuban 
against  Spaniard.  It  is  practically  the  entire 
Cuban  population  on  one  side  and  the  Spanish 
army  and  the  Spanish  citizens  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  count  the  Autonomists  in  this  divis¬ 
ion.  as  they  are  so  far  too  inconsiderable  in 
numbers  to  be  worth  counting.  General  Blanco 
filled  the  civil  offices  with  men  who  had  been 
Autonomists  and  were  still  classed  as  such.  But 
the  march  of  events  had  showed  most  of  them 
that  the  chance  for  autonomy  came  too  late. 

The  talk  of  compromise  falls  as  it  would  have 
fallen  the  last  year  or  two  of  our  war.  If  it 
succeeds  it  can  only  be  by  armed  force,  but  the 
triumph  of  the  Spanish  Army  and  the  succcess 
of  Spanish  arms  would  be  easier  by  Weyler’s 
policy  and  metbcd,  for  in  that  the  Spanish  Army 
and  people  believe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  General  Blanco  is 
acting  in  entire  good  faith,  that  he  desires  to 
give  the  Cubans  a  fair  measure  of  autonomy,  as 
Campos  did  at  the  close  of  the  ten  year  war. 
He  has,  of  course,  a  few  personal  followers,  but 
the  army  and  Spanish  citizens  do  not  want  gen¬ 
uine  autonomy- for  that  means  government  by 
the  Cuban  people.  And  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Cubans  say  it  comes  ton  late. 

I  have  never  had  any  communication,  direct  or 
ind  rect,  with  the  Cuban  Junta  in  this  country 
or  any  of  its  members,  nor  did  I  have  with  any 
of  the  Junta  which  exists  in  every  city  and  large 
town  of  Cuba. 

I  inquired  in  regard  to  autonomy  of  men  of 
wealth  and  men  as  prominent  in  business  as  any 
in  the  cities  of  Havana,  Matanzas  and  Sagua — 
bankers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  Autonomist 
officials,  some  of  them  Spanish  born,  but  Cuban 
bred,  one  prominent  Englishman,  several  of 
them  known  as  Autonomists,  and  several  of  them 
telling  me  they  were  still  believers  in  autonomy 
if  practicable.  But,  without  exception,  they  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  “too  late’’  for  that. 

•  Some  favored  a  United  States  protectorate, 
some  annexation,  some  free  Cuba ;  not  one  has 
been  counted  favoring  the  insurrection  at  first. 
They  were  business  men  and  wanted  peace,  but 
said  it  was  too  late  for  peace  under  Spanish  sov¬ 
ereignty.  They  characterized  Weyler’s  order  in 
far  stronger  terms  than  I  can.  I  could  not  but 
conclude  that  you  do  not  have  to  scratch  an 
Autonomist  very  deep  to  find  a  Cuban.  There 
is  soon  to  be  an  election,  but  every  polling  place 
must  be  inside  a  fortified  town.  Such  elections 
ought  to  be  safe  for  the  “ins.” 

SUMMING  IT  THE  WHOLE  QUESTION. 

I  have  endeavored  'o  state  in  not  intemperate 
mood  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  to  make  no 
argument  thereon,  but  leave  every  one  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

To  me  the  strongest  appeal  is  not  the  barbarity 
practiced  by  Weyler,  nor  the  lose  of  the  Maine 
— if  our  worst  fears  should  prove  true— terrible 
as  are  both  of  these  incidents,  but  the  spectacle 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people— the  entire 
native  population  of  Cuba— struggling  for  free¬ 
dom  and  deliverance  from  the  worst  misgovern- 
ment  of  which  I  ever  had  knowledge. 

But  whether  our  action  ought  to  be  influenced 
by  one  of,  or  all.  these  things,  and  if  so,  how  far, 
is  another  question.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  an¬ 
nexation,  not  because  I  would  apprehend  any 
particular  trouble  from  it,  but  because  it  is  not 
wise  policy  to  take  in  any  people  of  foreign 
tongue  and  training  and  without  a  strong  guid¬ 
ing  American  element. 

The  fear  that,  if  free,  the  people  of  Cuba  would 
be  revolutionary  is  not  so  well  founded  as  has 
been  supposed,  and  the  conditions  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  are  far  more  favorable.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  educated  and  patriotic  men,  the  great  sac¬ 
rifices  they  have  endured,  the  peaceable  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  whites  and  blacks,  the 
wonderful  prosperity  that  would  surely  come 
with  peace  and  good  home  rule,  the  large  influx 
of  Americans  and  English  immigrat'on  and 
money,  would  all  be  strong  factors  for  stable 
institutions. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time,  nor  do 
I  consider  it  my  province,  to  suggest  any  plan. 

I  merely  speak  of  the  symptoms  as  I  saw  them, 
but  do  not  undertake  to  prescribe.  Such  remedial 
steps  as  may  be  required  may  safely  be  left  tc> 
an  American  President  and  the  American  people. 


March  1898. 
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“THIS  DO  IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ME.” 

By  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Auburn  *rheologicai  Seminary. 

For  centuries  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Christians  of  every  nation,  as  a  sac¬ 
rament,  which  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
“in  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,’’ 
The  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject  has 
been  universal.  The  Romans,  the  Creeks,  and 
all  Protestants,  have  agreed  that  Jesus  Christ 
took  bread  and  wine ;  and.  with  prayer,  set  them 
apart  for  eacramental  purposes;  and  that  He 
directed  Hie  disciples  to  do  the  same  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Him,  In  obedience  to  this  command, 
the  Lord’s  Supper  has  held  the  most  sacred 
place  among  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  No 
associations  can  possibly  equal  those 

•‘When  round  the  table  of  their  LORD, 

Within  a  thousand  temples  set. 

In  memory  of  the  bitter  death 
Of  him  who  taught  at  Nazareth, 

His  followers  are  met. 

And  thoughtful  eyes  with  tears  are  wet. 

As  of  the  Holy  One  they  think. 

The  glory  of  whose  rising,  yet 
Makes  bright  the  grave's  mysterious  brink.” 

What,  then,  must  be  tbe  surprise  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  when  it  is  suggested  that,  perhaps,  there 
has  been  some  mistake;  that  possibly  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  institute  the  Lord’s  Supper;  that 
the  beet  that  can  be  said  is,  that  "in  the  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed,’’  He  ate  bread  and 
drank  wine  with  “the  twelve,’’  saying,  as  He 
did  so,  “This  is  My  body,’’  “this  is  My  blood,’’ 
and  that  afterwards— some  twenty  years,  or  more 
— the  Apostle  Paul  was  influential  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  social  supper  in  the  Church,  which  has 
ever  since  been  kno^  as  tbe  Lord’s  Supper  ? 

The  mere  suggestion  that  there  has  been  a 
saistake  is  startling  and  painful.  One  instantly 
calls  for  the  evidence,  upon  which  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  based.  This  evidence,  when  it  is  pre¬ 
sented,  can  be  considered  by  the  Christian  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  To  estimate  its  value, 
there  is  no  demand  for  special  training.  For 
sanctified  common  sense  is  an  excellent  exegete. 
One  may  do  good  work  on  a  jury,  who  has  not 
tbe  training  that  would  fit  him  to  present  the 
case.  What,  then,  is  the  evidence  ?  Why  is  it 
suggested,  at  this  late  date,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  instituted  the  Lord’s  Supper  ? 

One  of  tbe  principal  advocates  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion  is  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Litt. D.,  an 
English  writer  of  our  day.  In  a  little  pamphlet 
of  some  twenty  two  pages,  be  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  new  view. 
He  is  a  clear  writer,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  understanding  him.  At  tbe  outset, 
he  acknowledges  that  his  suggestion  is  novel, 
and,  at  the  close  of  his  article,  he  remarks, 
“that  historic  research  may  undermine  a 
Church,  or  School,  which  chooses  to  assume  a 
strictly  historical  position,  and  intrench  itself 
on  a  basis  of  supposed  fact:  but  to  a  spiritual 
Church,  a  Church  such  as  St.  Paul  would  have 
approved,  it  can  bring  no  more  dire  necessity 
than  that  of  a  shifting  of  intellectual  ground.’’ 

These  statements  define  tbe  po8it:on  of  the 
writer  and  of  bis  associates  in  this  criticism. 
They  belong  to  the  modern  subjective  School, 
which  is  inclined  to  emphasize  impressions, 
rather  than  the  facts,  or  truths,  upon  which 
genuine  impressions  should  depend.  For  tbe 
Apostle  Paul  insists  that  religious  impressions 
rest  upon  tbe  essential  facts  cf  Christian  History : 
and,  in  a  notable  passage— 1  Corinthians  xv.— he 
declares  that  if  these  facts,  as  stated,  are  not  to 
be  believed,  “our  preaching  is  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain.’’  The  chapter  is  designed  to 
strengthen  impressionp,  and  thus  to  give  com¬ 
fort  and  hope;  and  the  Apostle  begins  with  a 
careful  statement  of  important  facts,  in  sentences 
which  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  tbe  first  Chris¬ 
tian  Cre^s.  “I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  ail 
that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  s’ ns  according  to  the  Scriptures’’— one 


fact — “and  that  He  was  buried’’ — another  fact 
— “and  that  He  bath  been  raised  on  the  third 
day,  according  to  the  Scriptures’’ — a  third  fact 
— “and  that  He  appeared  to  Cephas’’ — a  fourth 
fact — “then  to  the  twelve’’— a  fifth  Jact — “then 
He  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  until  now, 
but  some  are  fallen  asleep’’- a  sixth  fact— “then 
He  appeared  to  James’’— a  seventh  fact — “and 
last  of  all.  He  appeared  to  me  also’’- as  unto 
one  born  out  of  due  time,  an  eighth  fact.  Upon 
these  eight  impressive  facts,  the  Apostle  bases 
his  argument  for  tbe  resurrection.  Sweep  those 
facte  away,  and  the  argument  Js  worthless,  and 
“we  are  of  all  men  most  pitiable.’’  Professor 
Gardner  is  altogether  too  optim'stic.  A  spirit¬ 
ual  Church  must  have  a  solid  foundation  of 
facts,  and  this  necessity  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  Chrietian  Church  for  centuries,  so  that 
the  facte  that  are  considered  foundation  etones 
have  been  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care. 
Tbe  Church  is  not  following  cunningly  devised 
fables,  when  the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion, 
tbe  Resurrection  and  tbe  Ascension  of  Jesus 
Cbrisi,  are  accepted  as  facts  of  history. 

What,  then,  are  tbe  reasons  for  questioning 
the  belief  of  centuries  concerning  tbe  Lord’s 
Supper  ?  Professor  Gardner  gives  three ;  and 
the  three  may  be  stated  in  few  words. 

1st.  The  silence  of  the  Evangelists. 

2d.  Tbe  statement  of  St.  Paul. 

3d.  The  guess  of  Modern  Critics. 

let.  The  silence  of  the  Evangelists.  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  have  direct  references  to  the 
taking  of  bread  and  wine  by  Jesus,  and  to  their 
comparison  to  Hie  body  and  blood.  John  says 
nothirg  whatever  of  these  things ;  but  gives  at 
length  tbe  discourses  which  were  spoken  on 
the  memorable  night.  Matthew  and^Mark  make 
no  reference  to  any  directions  that  the  feast 
should  be  repeated,  and  Luke’s  words— “This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me’’ — are  regarded  by 
Professor  Gardner  as  an  interpolation.  Indeed, 
with  Weecott  and  Hort,  Professor  Gardner  would 
reject  a  large  part  of  verses.  19  and  20  of  tbexxii. 
chapter  of  Luke’s  Goepel,  and  would  thus  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  tbe  two  cups  mentioned 
by  Luke.  As  to  the  question  of  an  interpola 
tion,  manuscript  authority  must  decide,  al¬ 
though — be  it  said — the  Revisers  retain  the 
words,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  tte 
suggestions  of  W’eecott  and  Hort.  And  as  to 
tbe  difficulty  of  the  two  cups,  is  it  not  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  first  was  the  cup  of  tbe  Pass- 
over,  whose  observance  was  to  terminate  with 
tbe  introduction  of  tbe  new  feast— the  Supper 
of  the  Lord— and  that  'the  second  cup  is  tbe 
familiar  cup  of  the  Lord’s  Supper— then  for  tbe 
first  time  set  apart  ? 

Tbe  silence  of  tbe  Evangelists,  therefore,  is 
not  fatal  to  the  origin  of  the  Supper  by  our 
Lord.  For  in  tbe  Evangelists,  we  find  three 
accounts,  which  are  substai^tially  in  agreement, 
and  they  tell  us  that  Jesus  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal,  as  He  sat  at  tbe  table  of  tbe  Passover, 
took  bread  and  wine,  and,  with  prayer,  said  of 
them,  “This  is  My  body,’’  “This  is  My  blood.’’ 
The  agreement  is  not  that  of  verbal  literalness — 
and  so  much  the  better.  It  is  the  agreement  of 
honest  testimony,  which  may  differ  as  to  words 
and  phrases,  without  differing  in  the  least  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  essential  facts. 

2d.  The  statement  of  St.  Paul.  Professor 
Gardner'grants  “that  in  the  passage  as  to  tbe 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  St.  Paul  is  neither 
citing  a  tradition,  nor  quoting  a  document,  but 
revealing  an  instruction,  received  by  direct  in¬ 
spiration”  Tbe  Epistle,  in  which  this  impor¬ 
tant  statement  ia  found — 1  Corinthians — has 
been  accepted  by  every  school  of  criticism,  as  of 
Pauline  origin,  and  an  early  date  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  At  the  time  of  writing,  as  we 
learn  from  x.  14  to  22,  tbe  Lord’s  Supper  was  a 
recognized  institution  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
and  the  recognition  had  become  so  familiar. 


that  selfishness,  gluttony  and  drunkenness  had 
invaded  its  sanctity.  These  gross  sine,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  was  compelled  to  rebuke  with  great  severity. 

In  doing  so,  he  was  naturally  led  to  speak  of  the’ 
origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  And  what  doe» 
be  say  ? 

“1  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  de¬ 
livered  unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
tbe  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  took  bread; 
and  when  He  bad  given  thanks.  He  brake  it, 
and  said.  This  is  My  body,  which  is  for  you; 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.  In  like  manner 
also  the  cup,  after  supper,  saying.  This  cup  is 
tbe  new  covenant  in  My  blcod ;  this  do,  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me.’’  This 
statement  admits  of  but  one  meaning,  especially 
when  we  agree  with  Professor  Gardner  that  the 
Apostle  is  ^revealing  an  instruction  receiced 
by  direct  inspiration.”  It  would  seem  to  close 
the  case.  For  St.  Paul  says,  that  Jesus  told 
him  that  he  instituted  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Jesus  knew,  and  certainly  Jesus  gave  cor¬ 
rect  information  to  St.  Paul,  when  He  revealed 
the  information  “by  direct  inspiration.’’  Why. 
then,  should  there  be  any  question  ?  For,  as  we- 
take  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  and  compare  it  with  what  is  stated  by 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  we  find  that  the  four 
are  writing  about  tbe  same  event. 

3d.  The  guess  of  Modern  Critics.  Having 
granted  that  St.  Paul  had  the  information 
directly  from  his  divine  Lord,  Professor  Gardner 
proceeds  to  imagine  that  tbe  revelation  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  vision,  which  became  mixed  up- 
in  the  Apostle’s  mind  with  certain  thoughts 
about  Pagan  observances,  then  prominently  be¬ 
fore  him  at  Corinth.  This  is  what  he  says: 

“The  Apostle  seems,  at  once,  to  have  localized 
the  vision  in  history.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
betrayal,  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  Christ 
sat  at  tbe  board  among  the  Disciples,  and,  stilt 
living,  epoke  of  the  bread  as  His  body,  broken 
for  them,  and  of  the  wine  as  His  blood,  shed 
for  them.  And  the  words,  “This  do  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me,’’  would  remain  as  it  were  the  re¬ 
frain  of  a  marvellous  poem,  echoing  in  heart  and 
brain.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  such  was 
tbe  purport  of  one  of  St.  Paul’s  visions.  And 
that,  instead  of  recording  it  as  a  vision,  he,  at 
once,  projected  it  back  into  past  history,  is  what 
might  under  the  circumstances  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  No  doubt  he  ought  to  have  made  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  eleven  to  see  whether  be  rightly 
interpreted  bis  vision  as  a  revelation  of  history. 

But  we  know  that  such  was  cot  his  usual  pro¬ 
ceeding.’’ 

With  such  mind-reading,  the  Professor  goes 
on  to  suggest  that,  as  the  feasts  of  tbe  Eleu 
sinian  Mysteries  were  celebrated  within  sight  of 
Corinth,  tbe  Apostle  obtained  a  hint  that  led 
him  to  originate  the  Lord's  Supper  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  Corinthian  Christians.  “The 
central  point  of  the  ceremonial  at  Eleusis  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  sacred  repast,  of  which  tbe> 
initiated  partook,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
bad  communion  with  tbe  gods.  It  is  precisely 
in  tbe  manner  of  St.  Paul  that  be  should  long 
to  turn  a  Pagan  ceremony  to  Chriatian  use;  or, 
as  he  would  have  said,  from  the  service  of  devils 
to  that  of  God.’’  “St.  Paul  asserts  that  such 
a  sacrament  was  sanctioned  by  a  special  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Lord,  and  he  brings  it 
into  connection  with  the  Supper  in  the  chamber 
in  Jerusalem.’’ 

The  results  of  bis  inquiry  are  summed  up  by 
Professor  Gardner  in  these  four  questions :  “Is 
it  possible  that  part  of  tbe  account  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  may  be  of  Pauline  origin  ?  Is  it  not 
probable  that,  at  all  events,  the  institution  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  a  sacrament,  comes  from 
St.  Paul?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  think,  that 
the  institution  came  to  the  Apostle  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  revelation,  or  vision  ?  May  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  such  a  viaion  have  been  given  by  a 
suggestion  from  Eleusis?’’ 
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To  these  queetioDa,  every  reader  can  give  hie 
own  answers.  They  suggest  the  evidence— and 
the  whole  of  it— which  ventures  to  challenge  the 
faith  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  centuries.  Dr. 
Plummer  of  Durham,  England,  remarks  that 
*‘a  guess,  not  supported  by  any  evidence,  has  no 
claim  to  be  admitted  as  a  rival  to  a  sober  theory, 
which  is  supported  by  all  the  evidence  that  is 
available,  that  being  both  plentiful  and  trust¬ 
worthy.”  Considered  fairly,  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  Professor  Gardner  is  inconclusive. 
For  nothing  decisive  can  be  made  of  the  silence 
of  the  Evangelists;  and  the  plain  statements 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  are  confirmatory  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  belief  that  the  Supper  was  instituted 
by  our  blessed  Lord.  The  suggestion  about 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  shocking.  If  this 
is  the  best  that  can  be  said  upon  so  impor 
tant  a  subject,  it  would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  left  unsaid.  We  fail  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  sort  of  criticism. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  firmly  intrenched  in  the 
reverence  and  affection  of  the  Holy  Church 
Catholic.  The  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  estab¬ 
lished  it,  as  the  sacrament  of  Hie  body  and 
blooj,  rests  upon  abundant  and  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence.  We  have  the  word  of  St.  Paul  for  it 
In  Corinth  and  before  the  year  58  A.D. — perhaps 
before  the  year  i)2  A.D. — the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
an  institution  of  the  Church ;  and  St.  Paul  tells 
the  Corinthians  that  it  was  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  he  has  the  direct,  personal 
testimony  of  Jesus  to  this  statement.  From  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
turn  back  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  we  find  that  what  the  Apostle  says  is 
corroborated  by  what  they  say.  These  writers 
are  evidently  all  writing  about  the  same  events. 
Then  we  have  the  record  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  passing  over  any  account  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Supper,  presents  the  matchless  dis¬ 
courses  and  the  Intercessory  Prayer  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  night.  These  have  significance  and 
appropriaterees,  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  as  they  have  not  in  connection  with  the 
obaervance  of  the  Passover. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  Supper  will  ever 
lose  its  charm,  as  a  chain  that  connects  us  with 
our  Lord’s  life  upon  the  earth.  For  it  can  be 
traced  from  the  communion  table  of  any  simple 
sanctuary,  in  any  land,  across  the  continents 
and  the  centuries,  to  the  large  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  on 
the  night  of  the  betrayal,  met  to  celebrate  the 
Passover.  That,  we  may  be  assured,  is  the 
birth-place  and  the  birth-hour  of  the  most 
precious  service  of  the  Church.  Its  position  is 
secure.  Till  He  come,  we  may  believe  that  His 
disciples  will  proclaim  the  Lord’s  death,  as  they 
sat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup,  in  ope- 
dience  to  His  command.  Henby  M,  Booth. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 


MBMOBIAL  OF  MRS.  K.  S.  STORKS. 

On  taking  up  hie  pulpit  work  after  his  griev¬ 
ous  atfliction,  Dr.  Storrs  took  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  which  he  has  ministered  over  half  a 
century,  into  that  close  personal  relation  of  affec¬ 
tionate  confidence  which  glorifies  his  unique 
charge  and  hie  life  pastorate,  and  gave  a  power¬ 
ful  sermon  on  “First  the  Natural,  afterward  the 
Spiritual,”  which  is  a  most  charming  memorial 
of  h'.e  lately  deceased  wife.  We  have  read  it 
now  printed  for  the  church,  with  such  admira¬ 
tion  as  our  esteem  for  Dr.  Storrs,  our  knowledge 
of  Mrs.  Storrs,  the  beauty  of  the  address  with 
its  keen  inlook  and  far  outlook  naturally  evoke, 
and  ever  shall  cherish  it  not  only  as  a  picture  of 
human  life  under  the  leading  and  lights  of  the 
divine,  but  as  a  fine  model  of  delicacy,  truthful¬ 
ness,  heartiness  and  grace  in  a  memorial  of  one 
best  known  and  most  beloved.  We  esteem  it  a 
high  privilege  to  get  into  such  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  man  so  true  and  a  mind  so  large; 
and  because  this  memorial  sermon  unlocks  such 
treasures  of  spirit,  inviting  us  to  share  them, 
we  count  it  the  richest  publication  that  has 
come  into  our  hands  for  many  a  day.  The  spirit 
of  the  man,  like  his  divine  Master,  eeems  to 
have  been  made  perfect  through  suffering,  and 
this  last  seems  to  be  his  most  perfect  work. 

R.  A.  S. 


GEMS  FROM  RET.  F.  B.  METER. 

SPOKEN  IN  THE  ROCHESTER  MEETINGS, 
FEBBCABT  1808. 

Consecration  is  not  a  question  of  feeling  or  of 
belief,  but  of  will. 

I  always  think  that  those  persons  who  put  on 
the  greatest  appearance  of  fanctity  are  only 
shams;  holiness  does  not  require  a  long  face. 

Take  seven  men,  one  of  whom  ir  truly  holy  and 
the  other  six  only  shams ;  shut  them  in  a  room 
with  six  children ;  and  when  you  come  back  in 
an  hour  you  will  find  the  six  children  climbing 
all  over  the  truly  holy  man,  having  a  good  time, 
and  the  six  shams  gathered  in  a  corner  looking 
on  very  much  shocked. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  worldliness  and  sin  is  to 
let  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  soul  in  ail  his  ful¬ 
ness.  When  the  steam  is  let  into  a  cold  radiator 
only  a  very  little,  it  sets  up  a  general  agitation 
which  well  represents  the  case  of  those  who  have 
just  enough  religion  to  make  them  uncomforta¬ 
ble;  but  when  the  valve  is  opened  wide  a  portion 
of  the  radiator  grows  warm,  while  the  agitation 
mostly  ceases;  but  if  the  escape  valve  be  opened, 
then  there  comes  out  a  rush  of  cold  air  which  is 
supplanted  by  the  inrushing  steam,  and  thus  all 
becomes  warm.  So  the  Holy  Spirit  fills  the  soul 
when  the  way  is  wide  open  to  hie  coming  and 
wide  open  to  sin’s  going. 

I  never  feel  like  denouncing  worldlinese  and 
those  who  are  given  to  it;  I  have  always  pro 
caeded  on  the  thehry  that  if  you  can  fill  a  soul 
with  Christ  these  other  things  will  inevitably  be 
expelled. 

We  ministers  talk  so  much  about  holiness  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  letting  our  talking  become  a 
substitute  for  being  holy.  “Be  ye  clean  that 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.”  I  used  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  particular  about  my  linen  than 
about  my  heart. 

When  you  light  the  gas  you  put  out  the  can¬ 
dles;  when  you  turn  on  the  electricity  you  turn 
out  the  gas ;  when  the  sun  rises  you  shut  off  the 
electricity ;  so  when  Christ  arises  on  the  soul  all 
other  lights  are  extinguished  and  forgotten. 

To  exclude  the  darkness  of  sin  simply  open  the 
blinds  and  let  in  the  light  of  God. 

Pride,  ambition,  self-seeking,  these  are  pecu¬ 
liar  temptations  of  the  Christian  ministry;  and 
until  they  are  eradicated  the  ministry  cannot 
expect  its  highest  usefulness. 

Abraham  was  told  to  “  walk  before  God  and  be 
perfect ;”  I  used  to  walk  before  the  world,  before 
my  church  members,  and  before  my  church  offi¬ 
cers,  being  chiefly  conscious  of  them  and  solici¬ 
tous  of  pleasing  them  ;  but  now  I  seek  only  to 
walk  before  God  and  be  fulfills  the  promise, 
“And  I  will  make  thee  fruitful.” 

Obey  a  law  and  the  law  will  obey  you ;  learn 
the  law  of  electricity  and  then  electricity  is  at 
your  command.  Learn  the  law  of  the  Spirit  and 
hie  power  will  immediately  be  at  your  disposal, 
so  that  you  may  command  divine  power. 

Ministers  should  be  anxious  not  to  preach  on 
the  great  social  problems,  the  labor  problem, 
the  aspects  of  science,  etc.,  but  only  to  set  Jesus 
before  their  people;  this  is  their  great  need  and 
they  will  welcome  it. 

If  we  ministers  are  to  be  useful  as  possible, 
we  must  be  prhpared  to  deny  ourselves  many 
things  which  to  other  people  might  be  permissi¬ 
ble,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  we  must  not 
give  the  time  to  them.  What  we  need  most  of 
all  is  the  knowledge  of  God’s  truth. 

Be  completely  saturated  with  the  Word  of  God ; 
I  sit  with  a  reference  Bible  open  on  my  knees, 
and  another  before  me  on  the  table,  in  which 
I  turn  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  first. 

In  the  apostolic  benediction,  “the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  means  “the  partnership” 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Spirit  works  with  the 
man  who  has  given  him  his  whole  heart  and  life. 

When  I  preach  you  see  me  and  bear  my  voice, 
but  whatever  I  say  to  the  ear  the  Spirit  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  heart,  so  that  bis  “Amen”  con¬ 


vinces  the  heart  of  the  truth  which  I  am  utter¬ 
ing.  “Yea,  saith  the  Spirit. ” 

I  saw  a  man  working  one  edd  of  a  “cross-cut 
saw;”  the  opposite  end  was  hidden  from  view, 
but  I  knew  from  the  way  the  man  worked  that 
some  unseen  partner  was  working  with  him ;  so 
does  the  invisible  Spirit  work  with  the  man 
who  enjoys  “the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ” 

When  Christ  waited  thirty  years,  until  he  was 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  entering  on 
His  work,  think  of  our  entering  on  ours  without 
a  similar  baptism. 

There  is  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  avail¬ 
able  for  all  those  who  desire  it.  Most  Christians 
are  living  without  it,  but  needlessly  so.  The 
promise  of  the  Pentecostal  blessing  is  “to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call.” 

The  God  of  peace  is  to  sanctify  us  wholly. 

I  must  endeavor  to  keep  my  body  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  service  of 
Christ ;  each  day  I  must  read  a  good  stiff  book 
so  that  my  mind  may  be  kept  active  and  strong, 
able  to  do  Christ’s  will ;  but  most  of  all  I  must 
have  the  highest  possible  strength  of  soul. 

In  order  to  the  freest  and  fullest  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  one  must  deny  himself  what 
others  permit,  even  other  Christians;  there  are 
popular  books,  works  of  art,  etc.,  which  are  not 
friendly  to  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
Spirit’s  presence. 

We  sometimes  pray  too  much ;  we  are  always 
trying  to  impress  ourselves  upon  God,  instead 
of  letting  him  impress  himself  upon  us.  I  find 
it  most  valuable  to  take  a  few  moments  each  day 
in  which  to  sit  quietly  before  the  Lord  and  let 
him  speak  to  me;  in  this  practice  you  will  find 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  bring  to  your  attention 
that  which  in  your  life  is  inconsistent  with 
complete  consecration,  and  thus  set  you  in  the 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Your  great  endeavor  should  be  not  to  work  for 
Christ,  as  so  many  are  seeking  to  do,  but  to  let 
Christ  work  through  you.  This  one  thing  will 
accomplish  a  revolution  in  your  life. 

When  your  heart  is  filled  with  Christ  you  will 
no  more  have  to  fight  sin  ;  he  will  fight  it  for 
you.  In  my  times  of  need  I  say,  “Jesus,  be  my 
patience;  Jesus,  be  my  humility,”  etc.  ;  and  He 
does  for  me  what  I  never  could  do  for  myself. 

If  you  must  have  your  darling  sin,  have  it; 
but  do  not  in  that  case  pretend  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  think  that  here  in  America  the  churches  are 
at  fault  in  that  they  are  not  careful  to  exclude 
from  church  privileges  those  who  are  unworthy 
church  members. 

When  you,  young  men,  have  arrived  home 
from  this  convention,  hold  three  meetings  spe¬ 
cially  for  men,  in  which  you  will  deal  with  the 
three  topics,  intemperance,  gambling,  impurity. 

Pastor  Richards  of  the  church  at  Greenville, 
Illinois,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Alton  Presbytery, 
has  printed  the  “Business  Docket”  of  the  com¬ 
ing  sessions — (April  12  13,)  in  a  neat  four-page 
leaflet,  pocket  size,  and  we  presume  that  each 
member  of  Presbytery  already  has  one  in  hand. 
Thus  the  members  will  come  to  their  duties  well 
informed  of  what  is  before  them,  and  business 
may  be  done  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  intel¬ 
ligently.  The  closing  evening  of  the  session  is 
to  be  given  to  Westminster  Assembly  addresses. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  H.  Kearns,  Charles 
N.  Cate,  and  John  G.  Klene  are  named  for  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  discourses.  The  retiring  Mod¬ 
erator  is  the  Rev.  John  B.  Pomeroy,  Virden. 
Illinois.  _ 

Any  one  wishing  a  tutor  for  boys  on  a  trip 
abroad  in  Europe  or  Asia,  who  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  for  such  work  and  a  deligbftul 
companion,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Rev. 
James  W.  Campbell,  Sweet  Air,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  a  graduate  of  Wooster  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  in  the  class  of  1893,  would  be  pleased  to 
undertake  some  such  work. 
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Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion  Based 
ON  Psychology  and  History.  By  Auguste 
Sabatier.  James  Pott  and  Compauy.  New 
York.  12. 

The  French  Proteetant  Church  is  showing  re¬ 
markable  vigor  of  late  years,  as  manifest  in  nota¬ 
ble  theological,  philosophical,  civic  and  scien¬ 
tific  achievements.  Four  well  wrought  systems 
of  divinity  have  come  from  its  theologians  during 
the  present  generation.  The  Church  of  the 
Huguenots,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
'ury  was  too  small  and  poor  to  be  a  factor  in 
national  affairs,  has  attained  a  position  of  power 
far  beyond  that  due  to  its  numerical  strength, 
wealth,  or  social  standing.  Its  present  theologi¬ 
cal  vitality  and  fertility  have  had  no  parallel 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  This  fact  must 
tell  in  its  future  history.  The  work  C’ted  above 
is  among  the  best  fruits  of  this  renewed  in¬ 
tellectual  vigor.  The  name  of  Sabatier  is  borne 
by  three  living  writers  renowned  in  dififerent 
departments  of  literature  and  science.  The 
author  of  these,  “Outlines  of  (Essais  sur)  a 
Philosophy  of  Religion,”  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  ablest  philosophical  thinkers  of  the  day  in 
Europe.  He  is  also  a  devout  Christian,  whose 
natural  powers  are  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  Cburch  and  mankind.  The  present  rol 
ume  is  the  result  of  a  life  time’s  thought  and 
study.  It  has  created  a  profound  impression  in 
France,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  wherever 
known.  The  Journal  des  Debats  pronounced  it 
an  epoch  making  book,  and  said  that  no  re¬ 
ligious  work  since  Renan  wrote  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  vein,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  public  so  generally.  The  reviewer 
anticipated  for  it  great  influence  upon  a  scepti¬ 
cal  or  bewildered  generation,  in  a  period  when 
faith  has  been  undermined  by  the  dominant 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  opinions  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  author  must  be  considered.  His 
motive  is  to  restore  faith,  in  the  sense  of  spir¬ 
itual  eight,  to  souls  blinded  by  modern  material¬ 
istic  science.  He  accepts  its  prime  data,  but 
insists  upon  the  validity  of  spiritual  phenomena 
and  the  spiritual  outcome  of  universal  evolution 
as  supreme  and  indispensable  in  a  true  theory 
of  the  universe. 

In  philosophy,  Professor  Sabatier  is  a  follower 
of  Kant  with  modern  improvements.  In  religion 
he  is  a  thorough  Proteetant,  a  profound  believer 
in  the  Gospel,  devout  and  devoted  to  the  spirit 
ual  good  of  hie  fellow  men.  In  theology  it  would 
be  difliicult  to  class  him.  He  disclaims  any 
attempt  at  a  metaphysical  rrconetruction  of 
traditional  dogma.  His  concessions  to  physical 
and  critical  science  might  to  many  appear  de 
structive.  Yet  he  is  not  a  theological  iconoclast. 
Whatever  is  taken  away  from  formal  orthodoxy 
is  more  than  made  up  by  a  profound  sense  of  the 
divine  life  and  power  indwelling  and  inworking 
in  man.  We  are  not  under  bondage  to  second 
causes.  First  cause  and  final  cause  are  the  same 
thing  in  different  terms.  leleoglogy  is  the  key 
to  evolution.  Mechanism  itself,  to  be  intelligi¬ 
ble,  demands  teleology,  and  this  is  simply  the 
sovereignty  of  spirit. 

Religion  is  the  "sense  in  man  of  the  presence 
of  God  within  him  and  in  the  universe  without. 
This  is  a  fact  of  consciousness,  before  reflection, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  idea  of  the  divine. 
Hence  religion  is  immortal,  changing  only  in  its 
modes.  In  essence  it  is  “the  prayer  of  the 
heart,”  the  conscious  and  willed  commerce  of 
man  with  God.  The  history  of  prayer  would 
be  the  best  history  of  religion.  Natural  religion 
is  not  religion,  but  only  a  philosophy.  Revela¬ 
tion  is  the  response  of  God  to  the  prayer  of  man. 
All  Bibles  contain  revelation.  The  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Bible  is  supreme,  because  the  Hebrew- 
Christian  religion  is  supreme. 

fine  chapter  on  the  religious  development  of 


humanity  leads  up  to  Christianity,  which  is,  by 
eminence,  the  univenal  religion.  In  history  it 
is  the  final  term  in  evolution ;  in  psychology, 
the  perfect  religion,  as  giving  the  perfect  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  to  God.  The  Hebraic  origins  of 
the  Gospel,  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  its 
great  historical  forms  are  treated  with  ample 
learning  and  keen  philosophic  insight.  The 
feeling  and  inspiration  of  Jesus,  expanded,  ex¬ 
plained,  applied,  furnish  the  distinctive  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Gospel.  His  filial  piety  towards  His 
Father  is  the  noun  of  piety  for  all  men.  The 
Father’s  love  towards  men  energizes  through  the 
Son,  as  shown  by  bis  self  sacrificing  life  and 
death.  The  asserted  limitation  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  and  knowledge  of  Jesus  suggests  an  anti- 
Nicene  tendency;  but  the  author  refuses  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  metaphysics  of  Christ’s  nature. 

Book  Third  treats  of  dogma  in  a  scientific 
manner  and  a  philosophic  spirit.  It  is  a  mine 
of  profound  thought  clearly  and  often  beauti¬ 
fully  expressed.  In  limited  space  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  more  than  emphasize  the  value  of  this 
part  of  the  work  to  every  student  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  philosophy  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
final  chapter  on  epistemology  and  symbolism 
contains  matter  for  a  volume.  An  appendix 
gives  a  brief  but  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge 
of  “naturalistic  evolutionism.”  The  whole 
book  refutes  it.  The  central  principle  of  the 
work  is  thatof  immanent  Deity  “which  worketh 
all  in  all.”  The  author’s  aim  is  intensely  prac¬ 
tical.  His  thought  is  lofty  and  spiritual 
throughout.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  points 
where  his  argument  strikes  against  cherished 
habits  of  belief,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  ac¬ 
cept  all  his  positions ;  but  the  vital  substance  of 
religious  truth  is  sought  and  conserved  in  this 
magnificent  essay  attempting  an  all-inclusive 
philosophy  of  religion.  The  translation  by  an 
English  scholar  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  the 
concise  and  lucid  French  in  equally  clear  and 
consecutive  English. 

The  Social  Problem.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stucken- 
berg,  D.  D.  Social  Problem  Publishing 
Company.  York,  Pennsylvania :  81. 

The  coming  century  is  to  witness  a  social  re 
construction  which  will  amount  to  a  revolution. 
The  most  urgent  and  perilous  question  of  the 
time  is  whether  the  inevitable  change  shall  be 
by  evolution  or  catastrophe.  Shall  it  be  on 
Christian  lines,  or  acccording  to  ruthless  and 
godless  theorizing  ?  (Every  citizen,  every  parent 
and  teacher,  every  Christian  is  under  serious 
obligation  to  consider  the  unspeakable  interests 
involved  in  the  alternative,  to  study  the  problem 
it  presents  and  do  in  season  whatever  can  be 
done  to  scure  a  righteous  and  peaceful  solution. 
No  minister  of  Christ’s  Gospel  fulfils  bis  duty 
to  the  Master  or  to  bis  country  and  time  who 
allows  himself  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
social  questions  in  debate  and  does  not  shape 
his  ministry  with  regard  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  masses  who  have  most  at  stake. )  Dr. 
Stuckenberg  is  qualified  as  few  Americana  are 
to  give  instruction  and  arouse  practical  interest 
in  the  great  social  problem  of  which  this,  his 
latest  book,  treats  in  an  almost  exhaustive  man¬ 
ner.  He  has  studied  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  regarding  its  main  phases,  both 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Bates.  He  has 
brought  together  in  this  volume  an  immense 
amount  of  material  which  be  bandies  with  the 
skill  of  an  expert,  and  always  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian.  His  sympathies  are  ardently  with 
the  toiling  and  suffering  multitude,  yet  his  wise 
and  candid  temper  preserving  him  from  extreme 
or  one-sided  positions.  His  language  is  strong 
when  social  injustice  and  the  miseries  which 
flow  from  it  are  considered,  but  he  plainly  sees 
the  enormous  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
problems  involved  in  their  removal,  and  be 
would  be  a  safe  guide  to  follow  in  the  inevita¬ 
ble  struggle  to  set  the  world  right.  To  aid 


those  seeking  to  understand  the  conditions  to  be 
remedied  and  the  principles  which  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  writer  first  presents  the  problem 
itself,  strongly,  clearly,  unsparingly,  and  then 
offers  a  program  of  means  and  methods,  not  as  a 
finality,  but  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  The  book 
covers  a  wide  territory  and  touches  with  a  firm 
hand  every  essential  point  in  question.  Min¬ 
isters  and  other  students  of  social  matters  could 
not  begin  their  examination  of  the  theme  under 
better  auspices  than  with  Dr.  Stuckenberg  as  a 
guide.  Well  would  it  be  for  labor  leaders,  re¬ 
formers  and  legislators  if  they  were  to  listen  to> 
bis  earnest  and  judicious  words. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field.  A  Bird  Book  for 
Beginners  By  Florence  A.  Merriam.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  82. 

The  little  volume  entitled,  “Birds  Through  an 
Opera  Glass,”  by  this  same  author,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  lead  the  way  to  a  daily  study  of  birds, 
by  amateurs,  and  has  made  her  name  known  in 
many  places.  The  present  volume  will  be  read¬ 
ily  welcomed,  therefore,  and  be  mentioned  as  a 
promising  help  for  all  who  are  in  the  first  stages 
of  bird  study.  Indeed,  it  is  the  book  which  a 
genuine  beginner  ought  to  get  first  of  all,  though 
we  believe  that  beginners  who  wish  to  be  thor¬ 
ough,  should  not  work  a  long  time,  without 
comparatively  full  scientific  descriptions.  Ths 
technical  scientific  element  in  this  volume  is 
much  greater  than  in  “Birds  Through  an  Opera 
Glass,  ”  but  is  on  the  whole  very  brief.  The 
descriptions  of  plumage  retain,  for  the  most 
part,  all  essential  features.  The  running  ac- 
ccoiints  of  species  embody  much  personal  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  general  knowledge. 

In  one  respect,  the  book  is  a  testimony  to  the 
tendency  of  scientific  study  of  many  kinds  at 
the  present  moment.  The  economic  relations 
and  values  of  birds  are  constantly  dwelt  upon 
and  emphasized.  This  gives  the  book  a  value 
unlike  that  of  any  other  now  before  the  public, 
and  makes  its  mission  to  the  beginner  a  unique 
one.  For  economic  values  are  a  large  part  of 
the  relationships  of  all  living  things,  and  until 
we  know  these  values,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
know  the  living  things  properly.  So  we  welcome 
the  more  gratefully  the  large  infusion  of  this 
element  in  a  book  which  deals  with  elementary 
bird  study. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  birds  are  listed 
and  described  here.  Keys  to  the  separate  genera 
are  scattered  through  the  book,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  color  key  given  at  the  end.  There  is 
also  a  helpful  outline  for  field  obeervation,  and 
lists  of  migration  periods.  More  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  cuts  illustrate  the  text.  We  have  but  a  single 
criticism  to  offer.  Ip  one  view  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  beginner  to  have  any  other  than  the  sci¬ 
entific  order  of  species  before  the  eye  from  the 
very  first.  The  order  as  adopted  is  from  “the 
birds  which  readers  are  most  likely  to  know  and 
see,  up  to  the  rarer  ones.”  But  the  Humming 
Bird  is  first  on  the  pages,  while  the  ever  present 
Chipping  Sparrow  is  put  far  over  in  the  volume, 
beyond  the  Nuthatchsand  many  birds  which  most 
beginners  would  not  see  till  later.  The  worst 
effect  is  produced,  however,  by  separating  birds 
which  belong  together.  Some  of  the  Sparrows 
are  given  in  one  place  and  some  in  another,  and 
so  with  the  Vireos  and  other  families.  If  this 
could  be  corrected,  the  book  would  be  nearly 
perfect  for  the  beginner  in  our  Eastern  States. 
As  it  is,  we  find  it  a  valuable  work,  and  one  that 
will  serve  a  large  purpoee. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Fields.  By  Charles  C. 
Abbott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  1898. 

Lovers  of  nature  know  what  to  expect  when 
they  open  a  new  book  by  this  well-known  writer. 
He  is  always  consistent  with  himself,  and  truly 
expresses  his  own  personality,  as  do  our  best 
nature-writers.  At  the  same  time  the  attrac¬ 
tive  qualities  of  his  books  vary  for  be  is  some¬ 
times  commonplace  and  mechanical  in  bis  pres,- 
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«ntatioD8.  Again  he  brightene  and  glows,  when 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  it  in  the  theme,  than 
in  some  other  in  which  the  current  flows  slug- 
,gi8hly  through  monotonous  banks.  There  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  that  comprehensive  view  of 
nature  which  must  always  express  itself  in  terms 
■of  power,  because  the  writer  sees  the  same  order 
and  beauty  in  a  weed  as  in  the  cardinal  flower, 
in  a  gray  cloud  as  in  a  golden  sunset,  and 
struggles  with  the  expression  of  it  till  others  feel 
and  see  it  also. 

Dr.  Abbott  is,  however,  generally  in  close  har 
mony  with  the  experiences  of  the  outer  world, 
and  in  the  present  volume,  the  reader  can  hear 
the  heart  beat  of  the  veteran  observer  which 
gives  a  reality  to  these  essays  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  superticial  or  hasty  writer.  The 
preface  asserts  that  the  pages  were  written  with¬ 
out  thought  of  ever  publishing  them  in  any 
form.  There  might  be  a  great  literary  gain  if 
more  books  were  written  without  thought  of 
publication.  A  few  of  the  sketches  in  this  vol 
ume  take  the  form  of  short  stories.  But  the 
most  of  them  deal  with  aspects  of  fleld  and  sky, 
such  as  Indian  Summer,  The  Witchery  of  Win¬ 
ter,  The  Changeful  Skies,  In  Apathetic  August, 
An  April  Day  Dream.  The  book  will  be  prized 
.as  one  of  the  beet  utterances  the  author  has  made. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Norris’s  new  political  novel.  The 
I'ight  for  the  Crown,  merits  honorable  mention 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  no  little  acumen  and  skill. 
The  brief  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  oflBce  in 
1890,  the  failure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  as  a 
measure  in  connection  with  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  the  fall  of  the  Salisbury  government  of 
the  five  years  just  preceding  and  its  return  to 
the  place  which  it  still  holds,  furnish  the 
political  material,  abundant,  varied  as  one 
might  expect,  and  well  displayed.  There  is 
much  that  reminds  the  reader  of  “Coningsby,  ” 
both  in  style  and  spirit.  “Lady  Virginia’’  is 
the  consummate  essence  of  English  womanhood 
in  politics.  Just  how  much  she  stands  for  any 
one  or  any  class,  at  this  distance  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say.  “Sir  Samuel  Bland’’  it  is  easy  to 
place  in  his  class;  and  young  “Wilfred  Ellis’’ 
is  a  pupil  and  protegee  of  the  lady  politician 
who  is  hampered  by  a  fortune,  sporting  tastes, 
some  honest  sense,  and  a  passion  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  Irish  landlord  in  Kerry.  The  social 
parts  are  well  managed  and  match  the  political, 
to  which  they  play  no  subordinate  parts.  The 
4)ook  is  a  side  light  that  will  repay  several 
studies.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  81.50  ) 

Evangelica,  by  Apolllo  Belvedere,  is  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  a  girl  born  into  a  depraved 
home,  with  all  the  instincts  and  burdens  of  an 
«vil  ancestry,  who  made  up  her  mind  to  rise 
Above  her  heredity,  and  did  so,  achieving  a  life 
«f  great  beauty  and  ueefulnecs.  The  whole  is 
told  with  much  rhetoric,  and  in  a  strained,  un¬ 
natural  way,  but  the  main  point  of  the  book  is 
worth  setting  forth  at  the  present  moment,  in 
«very  possible  guise.  (Published  by  the  Author. 
University  Press.  John  Wilson  and  Son. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  suggested  the 
founding  of  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  Cot,  in 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  London,  as  the  most  suitable  memorial 
for  the  author  of  those  two  delightful  bcoks 
that  have  been  the  joy  of  countless  children  in 
All  parte  of  the  world.  His  special  interest  in 
suffering  little  ones  was  shown  by  the  setting 
apart  toe  profits  of  one  of  hie  works  for  the 
t)dnefit  of  some  hospitals  for  sick  children,  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
raising  the  thousand  pounds  needed  for  this 
object.  The  Macmillan  Company.  66  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  are  ready  to  receive  and  for 
ward  the  contributions  of  those  in  this  country 
who  would  like  to  thus  show  their  gratitude  for 
the  happy  hours  these  books  have  given  them. 
Anything  sent  to  them  should  be  designated  for 
the  “Lewis  Carroll’’  Memorial. 


“The  blessing  of  earth  is  toil,’’  is  the  text 
chosen  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  for  the  poem  which  he 
wrote  in  place  of  a  sermon  for  his  people  on  the 
Sunday  immediately  following  Christmas.  It  is 
to  appear  in  the  April  Scribner'e,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Toiling  of  Felix,’’  and  is  dedicated 
to  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  the  author  of  “The 
Workers.  ’  ’ 

Senator  Hoar’s  anecdote  in  his  reminiscences 
of  the  Puritan  Sunday  in  New  England  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Youth’s  Companion,  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  dis 
tinguished  divine  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  represented  to  one  boyish 
imagination  the  typical  Apollyon  of  the  Pil 
grim’s  Progress.  The  good  Doctor  must  have 
been  somewhat  amazed  at  .the  (rank  avowal  of 
the  resemblance  but  his  sense  of  humor  came  to 
the  rescue  and  the  boy  suffered  no  appalling 
reproof 

Messrii.  Houghton  and  Mifflin  announce  a  new 
book  by  Bret  Harte,  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town, 
containing  eight  California  stories;  a  collection 
of  four  stories  by  Henry  B.  Fuller,  entitled 
From  the  Other  Side;  Caleb  West,  Master 
Diver,  Hopkinson  Smith’s  story  that  has  already 
won  friends  in  the  pages  of  the  A  tlantic  Monthly  ; 
The  Children  of  the  Future,  by  Mies  Nora  Archi 
bald  Smith,  Colonel  Iligginson’s  Cheerful  Yes¬ 
terday's  Penelope's  Progress,  by  Mrs.  Wiggin 
and  The  Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes — Eng 
land,  Holland,  and  America,  by  Dr.  Griffis. 


NBW  PDB1.ICATIOM8. 

Flkmtno  H.  Revxll  Company,  New  York:  Apostolic 
and  Modern  Missions;  Rev.  Chalmers  Martin,  A.M. 

tl.OO. - Object  Lessons  for  Janloi  Work,  with  Practical 

Suggestions ;  Ella  N.  Wood.  SOcents. - Dl^cipleshlp; 

Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  60  cents. - Sin  and  Its 

Conquerors;  or.  The  Conquest  of  Sin;  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Farrar.  50  cents. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Storj- 
of  Life  in  the  Seas;  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
40  cents. 

Lamsok.  WoLFFE  AND  COMPANY,  Boston :  Marching 
with  Gomez ;  Grover  Flint,  with  an  Historical  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  John  Fiske.  $1..60. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  :  Napoleon  III. 
and  His  Court ;  I  mbert  de  Siint-Armand;  translated  by 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin.  $1.50. - Tales  of  the  City 

Room ;  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan.  $1.00. 

Silver.  Burdett  and  Company,  Boston:  Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature.  A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades;  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  tO  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Addison.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Herbert  Augustus 

Smith,  Ph.D.  40  cents. - The  Story-Teller's  Art.  A 

Guide  to  the  Elementary  Study  of  Fiction :  Charity 
Dye.  K  certs. 

B.  P.  DrTTON  AND  Company,  New  York:  Eugene 
Field  In  His  Home;  Ida  Comstock  Below.  $1.00. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  Pioneer  Presbyterianism  in  Tennessee.  60 
cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes,  England,  Holland, 

America;  William  Elliot  Griffis.  $1.85. - Cheerful 

Yesterdays:  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  $2.00. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  :  The  Awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  Nation.  Mexico  of  To-Day;  Charles  F.  Lum* 

mis.  $8..50. - International  Monetary  Conferences  . 

Henry  B.  Russell.  $2  50. - The  War  of  the  Worlds  h! 

G.  Wells.  $1.50. - Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto;  1.  Zang- 

wlll.  $1.50. - Spun  Yam.  t*ea  Stories;  Morgan  Rob¬ 
ertson.  $1.25 - Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner  Told  for 

Young  People  ;  Anna  Alice  Chapin.  $1.26. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  The  NewTe-tament  Church;  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Marsh.  $2.00.-  A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middle 
States.  Henry  C.  Vedder.  $1.26. 

PERIODIOAIiS. 

March:  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Soci¬ 
ety.  N  ineteentb  Century,  Nature  and  Ai  L  International 
Messenger,  Record  of  t'hristian  Work,  1116  Convert)^ 
I '.atholic.  The  Writer,  Kindergarten  Review,  American 
Missionary /The  Living  Age,  Architecture  and  Building, 
Journal  of  ZoOphily. 

April:  Bunoay  scnool  World,  The  Philanthropist, 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  Northwest  Magazine, 
What  to  Eat,  The  Pilgrim  Teacher,  Pall-Mall  Magazine. 

BEPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Seventy-eighth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and 
St  dents  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Festival.  December  22,  itdT. 

Catalogue  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Chinese  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Paul  Cards. 

The  Philopollst,  or  City  Liver;  by  Charles  Frederic 
Goss. 

Report  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  1897. 

Sixth  Conference  of  Foreign  Missions  Boards  United 
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RICHARU  MARSH  SANDFORD. 

ONE  OF  THE  ••  OLD  GUABD.” 

The  Rev.  Richard  M.  Saodford,  whose  likeuess 
appears  in  our  frontispiece  this  week,  was,  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  latter  half  of  the  current  century,  one  of 
the  most  useful,  beet  known,  and  beet  beloved 
and  trusted,  of  the  ministers  in  Buffalo  Presby¬ 
tery. 

He  was  born  on  Diogate  Farm,  Chereton  Par¬ 
ish,  Kent,  England,  December  24th,  1812,  was  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  and  of  Auburn 
Seminary  in  the  class  of  which  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Darling  was  a  member  (’45).  His  entire 
ministerial  work  was  performed  within  the  limits 
of  Erie  County,  where,  after  a  continuous  pas¬ 
torate  of  thirty  years  in  the  church  of  East 
Aurora,  he  lived  for  a  few  years  in  honorable, 
but  still  useful,  retirement,  and  died  on  Satur 
day,  December  18th,  1897.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  hie  services  at  weddings  and  funerals  were 
sought  far  and  near,  and  he  could  tell  of  offici¬ 
ating  at  some  6(X)  of  the  former,  and  1,000  of 
the  latter. 

The  people  of  East  Aurora,  among  whom  he 
passed  the  evening  of  life,  revered  him.  The 
present  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Toleon,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  hie  worth 
before  the  Presbytery,  mentioning  in  particular 
that  Mr.  Sandford’s  presence  in  the  parish,  far 
from  being  a  hindrance  and  embarrassment  to 
his  successors,  was  always  an  inspiration  and  a 
benediction. 

A  firm,  just  man,  unyielding  as  a  rock  on 
questions  involving  fundamental  morality,  loyal 
to  hie  church,  yet  full  of  charity  and  brotherly 
love  for  all  who  followed  Christ,  a  preacher  of 
the  Word  with  confidence  in  it  that  never 
wavered,  a  man  whose  sympathies  with  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  fellow  men  were  peculiarly 
quick  and  tender,  full  of  intelligent  concern  for 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  for  the  success  of 
missionary  work,  he  did  all  things  heartily  as 
to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  was  the  contemporary  of 
Barker,  Skinner,  Heacock,  Chester,  Cobb. 
Laine,  Jones,  Robinson,  Stillman,  Tinker,  and 
others  who  went  before  him  ;  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  on  February  17th,  with  affectionate  regard 
for  hie  memory,  placed  on  record  a  suitable 
memorial  minute.  Clericus. 


HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 

Messrs.  John  McGill,  White  and  Company  of 
Philadelphia  have  printed  a  second  edition  of 
Dr.  J.  L.  Vallandigham’s  Historical  Sermon, 
reciting  the  story  of  three  prominent  churches 
in  Newcastle  Presbytery  with  which  his  long 
ministry,  from  the  active  duties  of  which  he  has 
but  lately  retired,  has  been  principally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  record  is  of  great  interest  because 
of  tbe  connection  of  these  churches  with  the 
religious  life,  and  civil  and  social  growth  of 
the  State  of  Delaware;  and  also  because  they 
reach  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  this  country.  The  narrative  is  sim¬ 
ple,  truthful,  and  given  in  such  detail  as  to 
show  the  standing  of  the  members  of  these 
churches  in  tbe  State  and  nation  and  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  family  names  and  histories  that  are  of 
so  vital  concern  to  the  present  generation  by 
keeping  it  in  touch  with  those  that  have  gone 
before.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  freshly  taught 
from  the  bard  experience  of  our  forbears  tbe 
principles  which  made  them  great  and  true  and 
strong.  The  writer  of  this  discourse,  now  in 
the  fulness-of  years  and  graces,  is  a  type  of  tbe 
manhood,  divinely  moulded  and  entirely  conse 
crated,  that  has  given  our  Church  its  high  place 
and  its  abiding  power.  We  read  his 'record, 
rejoice  with  him  in  the  royal  achievement  of 
which  be  has  for  half  a  century  been'an  expo¬ 
nent  and  now  becomes  historian.  May  his  later 
days  be  hie  best!  R.  A.  S. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independeat  takes  note  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Q.  F.  Verbeck  who  went  to  Japan  in  the 
service  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1859, 
and,  along  with  the  late  Dr.  Brown  of  the  eame 
church,  did  a  grand  educational  and  religious 
work  in  following  years.  They  were  pioneers, 
the  advance  guard  of  their  brethren  of  other 
churches : 

Then  there  was  no  Christian  church  in  the 
lately  opened  empire.  Only  dve  years  before 
Commodore  Perry  bad  demanded  that  the  closed 
dojrs  be  opened.  Christianity  was  as  eager  as 
commerce  to  enter  in ;  and  Japan  was  equally 
eager  to  learn  what  the  West  had  to  teach.  The 
Japanese  Government  had  the  intelligence  to  see 
that  Dr.  Verbeck,  learned  in  the  languages  and 
ecien:e  of  Europe  and  America,  was  a  man 
whom  it  could  trust.  It  called  him  from  the 
missionary  service  to  that  of  the  Empire.  In 
13'19  he  was  invited  to  Tokio  to  give  aid  in 
organizing  a  national  university,  and  was  after 
ward  made  president  of  the  University  of  Tokio, 
and  receivea  the  highest  honors  from  the  nation. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Japanese  was 
largely  under  his  charge,  and  as  author  or  trans 
lator  be  did  a  great^service  to  the  young  scbolar- 
ehip  of  the  Empire* 

We  have  here  an  illustration  of  what  a  man  of 
strong  nature  and  tine  culture  can  do  when  he 
has  the  courage  to  use  his  consecrated  powers. 
Ur.  Verbeck  has  impressed  his  stamp  on  the 
whole  future  history  of  renovated  Japan.  The 
country  which  will  give  i'tpulse  and  direction 
to  all  Eastern  Asia  will  feel  hie  influence  and 
will  hold  bis  name  in  reverence  through  all  the 
centuries  of  its  future  history.  This  plain,  mod 
esi,  forceful,  learned,  devoted  missionary  will  be 
remembered -as  are  Saint  Augustine  in  England, 
fit.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  and  Ultilas,  the  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Goths.  The  race  of  Christian  heroes 
does  not  yet  fail,  nor  the  opportunity  to  serve 
■the  world. 

Tne  Kingdom  has  been  publishing  a  series  of 
travel  sketches  by  Professor  George  D.  Huron  of 
Iowa  College,  who  not  long  since  spent  some 
time  in  the  Mediterranean  country.  Writing  of 
h:E  experiences,  rather  we  should  say,  bis  adven 
tures  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  under  the  cap 
tion,  “Around  the  Bay  of  Naples  ’’  he  says; 

On  my  way  to  Naples  I  received  word  from  a 
good  friend  to  whom  I  bad  confided  that  I  was 
sick,  that  “good  angels"  would  “have  charge" 
over  me,  to  keep  me  in  my  “adventurous  ways. " 
if  so,  I  am  sure  my  guardian  angels  must  have 
suffered  fits  of  nervous  prostration  from  over¬ 
work;  for  every  serious  adventure  that  I  under¬ 
took  about  the  Bay  of  Naples  seemed  like  an 
adventure  with  death.  Once  I  saved  myself  from 
falling  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  over  a  preci¬ 
pice  by  catching  a  wire.  Another  time,  fifteen 
miles  out  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  a  row  boot,  in 
■one  of  those  terrific  storms  that  cone  suddenly 
to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  got  ready  to 
:go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  four  boat 
men,  who  were  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle 
^ith  waves  that  would  have  troubled  an  Atlantic 
steamer.  Again,  I  came  near  to  being  buried 
under  some  ruins,  not  understanding  that  exca¬ 
vations  were  there  being  made ;  I  was  reecued 
by  an  engineer  who  swore  at  me  in  German 
two  workmen  who  swore  at  me  in  Italian,  and 
an  onlooker  who  swore  at  me  in  French.  By 
the  providence  of  God,  and  the  energy  and  pro 
fanity  of  men,  I  had  my  third  escape  The  last 
escape  was  from  under  the  wheels  of  a  caravan, 
where  my  horse  had  pitched  himself  through 
slipping  upon  the  stones . 

It  is  always  the  proper  thing  to  see  a  sunset 
across  the  Bay  of  Naples  This  time  I  did  what 
was  proper;  and  I  think  that  my  sunset,  from 
all  I  could  learn,  was  unusual.  I  saw  it  from 
Sorrento,  across  the  Bay  from  Naples  The  Bay 
is  a  horse  shoe,  Naples  and  Sorrento  the  heels, 
looking  acroes  the  shoe  at  each  other.  It  was 
upon  a  rock  at  sunset  time,  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea ;  a  place  to  view  the  earth 
from,  so  I  felt  To  the  left,  over  beyond  Capri, 
was  rising  a  fateful  storm  ;  the  clouds  were  tierce 
with  lightning  and  loud  with  thunder.  To  the 
right  was  Vesuvius,  at  that  time  threatening  a 
new  eruption,  and  clothed  with  the  evening  pur 
pie  that  ia  the  despair  of  artists;  the  purple, 
instead  of  obscuring,  brings  out  every  detail  in 
a  way  the  dav  can  never  do.  Never  but  once, 
and  that  in  an  evening  on  Alba  Longa,  have  I 
elsewhere  seen  this  purple  so  optical  in  effect. 
From  out  the  crater  poured  volumes  of  vapor. 
Directly  in  front  of  me,  midway  between  storm 
and  volcano,  was  Naples,  over  which  hung  heavy 


and  blackest  clouds.  Just  above  the  city,  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  let  in  upon  the  waters  all  the  pent- 
up  evening-  sunlight.  The  light  the  clouds  had 
imprisoned  eemeed  centered  and  intensified  in 
the  glory  of  gold,  or  over  gold,  that  poured 
through  the  rift,  and  made  the  clouds  clouds  like 
white  billows  of  heavenly  flame ;  the  whole  effect 
was  too  spiritual  to  be  called  fire,  or  flame,  or 
gold.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  the  Judgment  Day, 
— that  will  be  beautiful,  will  it  not  ?  In  the 
midst  of  the  rift  was  an  effect  of  detached  cloud 
verily  like  a  throne,  and  over  it  swung  back  two 
waves  of  cloud  that  seemed  like  Guercino’s 
angels  of  judgment.  The  whole  was  a  symbol  of 
the  judgment  of  the  earth ;  yet  it  was  somehow 
full  of  comfort,  full  of  assurance.  It  reminded 
me  that  judgment  is  adjustment,  a  setting  to 
right  of  things,  a  “peace  out  of  pain." 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  thinks  extremely 
well  of  “The  Twentieth  Century  Moveitaent, " 
provided  only  it  is  carried  out  in  sp  rit  and 
intent : 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  pastor  would  see  at 
a  glance  what  an  important  thing  thin  will  be 
to  the  future  of  his  church  but  pastors  are  some 
times  too  busy  to  grasp  such  facts  at  once.  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  Sabbath  school  committees 
in  the  various  Presbyteries  to  present  the  matter 
at  the  spring  meetings,  and  emphasize  its  value. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath  school  in  the  Synod  of  Michi¬ 
gan  that  could  not  profitably  make  use  of  the 
plan.  It  is  simple  and  yet  wonderfully  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  will  enlist  if  properly  managed  a 
great  many  workers  who  so  far  have  never  taken 
hold  of  any  branch  of  church  work.  It  will  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  simply  those  who  are 
already  active  workers  do  all  that  is  to  be  done 
in  this  matter.  A  great  many  comparatively  in 
experienced  but  willing  canvassers  can  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  best  plan  is  to  send  out  committees 
of  two;  one  older  and  mort-  experienced,  and  the 
other  glad  to  begin  such  work.  This  movement 
carefully,  prayerfully,  and  systematically  carried 
out  will  not  only  build  up  Sabbath  schools,  but 
do  more  than  any  number  of  sensational  ser¬ 
mons.  stereopticon  entertainments,  or  other  un¬ 
usual  methods  to  increase  the  regular  Sabbath 
attendance. 

♦ 

The  Observer  of  St.  Louie  is  an  able  and 
widely  accepted  organ  of  the  Cumberland  Pies 
byterian  Church,  a  body  that  has  the  unique 
honor  of  having  held  together  during  all  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  war.  Writing  cf  the  next 
Cumberland  Assembly,  which  convenes  May 
19th,  at  Marshall,  Missouri,  the  Editor  says: 

Our  own  feeling  is,  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  too  much  machinery  and  too  little  life.  The 
business  of  the  Assembly  is  almost  purely  ad¬ 
ministrative  rather  than  legislative.  The  at 
tempt  to  overhaul  the  business  affaire  of  the 
different  Boards  is  usually  productive  of  more 
harm  than  good.  A  business  managed  by  a 
popular  Assembly  is  seldom  well  managed.  The 
Church  should,  as  a  rule,  appoint  agents  whom 
it  can  trust  and  then  let  them  alone.  The 
Assembly  is  incompetent  to  fix  ealariee  or  to 
direct  in  the  details  of.  any  large  business. 
There  has  been  so  much  fault  finding  and  carp 
ing  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  men  to  serve 
on  our  Boards.  Some  of  our  very  best  coun¬ 
sellors  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Boards,  aim 
ply  because  they  were  unwilling  to  give  their 
time  and  labor  to  the  Church  and  receive 
nothing  in  return  except  criticism  and  rebuke. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  agents  the  Church  has 
ever  had  have  been  so  harassed  that  they  have 
resigned  their  positions.  Most  of  this  fault¬ 
finding  concentrates  itself  in  the  General  Aseem 
bly.  It  has  crippled  all  our  general  enterprises 
and  sown  discord  throughout  the  Church.  We 
hope  the  next  Assembly  will  adopt  a  different 
policy.  T,.et  the  Moderators  appoint  committees 
that  will  not  seek  to  unsettle  the  plane  of  the 
Boards  and  let  the  Assembly  give  its  time  and 
thought  to  larger  things.  Then  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourns,  let  it  be  for  two  years. 

The  Outlook  notes  that  the  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches,  which  meets  tri 
ennially,  is  to  “go  West"  this  year,  the  place 
of  meeting  being  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church : 

The  place  of  meeting  has  many  attractions. 
The  edifice  of  the  F'iret  Congregational  Church 
is  a  noble  pile  of  great  beauty.  The  church 
was  founded  by  home  missionaries,  and  has  bad 
among  its  pastors  many  men  of  even  National 
reputation.  The  present  pastor,  who  has 
shown  unusual  aptitude  for  the  peculiar  work 
which  be  has  undertaken,  is  the  Rev.  Arthur 


W.  Ackerman.  It  is  hoped  that  special  rail¬ 
road  rates  will  be  secured  which  will  bring 
the  expenses  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  be 
chosen  delegates.  No  mote  attractive  excursion 
could  be  undertaken.  The  Yellowstone  could  be 
visited  on  the  way  out;  the  glories  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  could  be 
easily  explored;  while  going  and  coming  many 
of  the  great  peaks  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascade 
Mountains  would  be  in  clear  view.  The  Congre¬ 
gational  people  of  the  Northwest  are  extremely 
anxious  that  large  and  re^esentative  delegations 
should  be  cent  from  the  East.  During  the  next 
few  weeks  most  of  the  delegates  will  be  choeen. 
If  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  Portland  are  grati¬ 
fied,  a  body  representative  of  the  spiritual  power, 
intellectual  ability,  and  missionary  enthusiasm 
of  the  Congregational  churches  will  be  convened 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest  on  the  7th  of 
July, 


The  Voice  comments  on  the  trial  which  has 
just  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  Sheriff  Lattimer 
of  the  murder  of  the  strikers  who  were  shot 
down  List  September  by  his  deputies: 

The  verdict  does  not  give  satislaction  to  the 
labor  leaders  wbo  attended  the  trial— Samuel 
Gompers  among  them— and  they  vigorously  de¬ 
nounce  the  judge  and  the  jury.  We  have  no 
information  except  such  as  is  filtered  through 
the  daily  papers;  but,  judging  from  that,  no 
other  verdict  was  possible.  The  fact  that  the 
firing  was  not  shown  to  have  been  done  at  the 
command  of  the  sheriff  was  a  very  weak  point  in 
the  prosecution.  The  sheriff's  defense  was  a 
strong  one,  aside  from  that.  He  testified,  and 
several  deputies  corroborated  his  testimony,  thtt 
when  the  firing  began  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
strikers,  bad  been  struck  down,  falling  to  hie 
knees,  and  at  least  one  man  was  striving  to 
reach  him  with  a  knife.  The  jury  that  a^uit- 
ted  him  was  not  a  jury  of  aristocrats.  There 
were  on  it  three  carpenters,  three  farmers,  and 
most  of  the  others  were  artisans.  They  seem  to 
have  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  reaching  a  verdict, 
and  one  of  them  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
they  practically  decided  on  a  verdict  even  before 
a  word  of  the  testimony  for  the  defense  was 
heard.  No  one  who  knows  much  about  strikes 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  mining  regions,  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  believing,  as  the  defense 
c'aimed,  that  a  condition  of  terrorism  prevailed, 
in  the  case  of  the  strikers  versus  their  employers 
our  sympathies  are,  as  a  rule,  with  the  strikers; 
but  the  sheriff  is  not  a  judicial  officer  to  decide 
cases  of  equity  between  capital  and  labor.  He 
is  a  peace  officer,  bound  by  hie  oath  to  preserve 
peace,  and  personally  liable  if  he  neglects  his 
duty.  The  very  fact  that  the  strikers  had 
grievances  against  the  mine  owners  makes  it 
probable,  considering  the  kind  of  men  they 
were,  that  their  resentment  should  have  taken 
the  form  of  violence  Whatever  excuses  we  may 
make  for  them— and  we  are  far  from  saying  none 
could  be  made — the  sheriff’s  duty  was  not  to  find 
and  weigh  such  excuses,  but  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  prevent  any  set  of  men  from  terroriz¬ 
ing  or  intimidating  (either  with  fire  arms  or 
without  them)  any  other  men  from  work.  There 
lay  his  duty,  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this 
country  when  such  an  officer  is  hung  for  doiM  a 
duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  commonwealth  The 
verdict  to  acquit  the  sheriff  is  not  a  verdict  to 
acquit  the  mine  owners  wbo  imported  these  very 
men  from  foreign  lands  by  the  ship  load  to  break 
down  the  price  of  American  labor,  and  who  have 
since  goaded  them  to  desperate  deeds. 


The  United  Presbyterian  says  that  one  of  the 
subjects  now  engaging  the  attention  of  its  mis¬ 
sion  boards  is  the  self  support  of  the  native 
churches.  It  well  says: 

This  is  more  than  a  question  of  finances;  it 
is  a  question  of  life.  No  mission  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  established  or  become  an  abiding  power 
for  good,  that  does  not  become  self  supporting. 
VVhere  the  natives  are  very  i^r,  the  time  re 
quired  may  be  longer,  but  this  should  be  kept 
steadilv  in  view.  The  same  question  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  our  home  mission 
work.  Very  easily  missions  become  deiiendent. 
Ordinarily,  so  long  as  they  can  draw  support, 
they  will  take  it.  In  a  certain  case,  the  advice 
of  a  physician  to  one  wbo  consulted  him  was, 
“Throw  away  those  crutches.”  The  answer 
was,  “I  can’t”  “But  you  must,”  said  the 
physician,  and  be  placed  the  crutches  beyond 
the  patient’s  reach.  There  had  been  a  real 
necessity  for  the  crutches,  but  their  use  was 
continu^  after  the  necessity  had  passed,  and 
there  was  danger  of  the  person  becoming  perma¬ 
nently  weak  in  the  limbs.  He  was  well,  but  did 
not  know  it. 
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XIV.— MOSES’  IMPATIENCE  PUNISHED. 

Numbers  xx,  xxi ;  Deut.  xxxiv. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  bring  the  “impatience” 
of  Moses  into  such  prominence  as  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  out  of  five  lessons,  without  first 
taking  into  due  consideration  the  long  strain 
to  which  the  patience  of  this  great  leader  had 
been  subjected.  Nearly  forty  years  have  inter 
vened  between  the  time  when  (as  we  saw  two 
weeks  ago),  he  mediated  between  his  sinning 
people  and  their  offended  God,  nobly  refusing 
to  receive  a  blessing  even  from  God,  in  which 
they  might  not  share. 

Let  us  consider  how  greatly  even  in  the  months 
which  immediately  followed  the  gracious  result 
of  Moses’  mediation  (Ex.  xxxii-xxziv. ),  the 
patience  of  Moeee  must  have  been  tried  by  the 
impatience  and  petulance  of  the  people.  Yet 
their  petulance  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  on  a  superficial 
view.  The  difficulties  of  the  long  desert  march 
must  have  been  very  great ;  let  us  compare  them 
with  our  own  lot,  and  we  see  that  if  their  com¬ 
plaining  was  sinful  our  peevish  frettings  and 
fault-findings  are  incomparably  more  so.  We 
think  it  marvellous  that  they  should  have 
wearied  of  the  manna  and  longed  for  meat ;  but 
we  should  certainly  weary  of  so  monotonous  a 
diet.  The  psalmist  long  after  called  it  angels’ 
food  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25),  but  to  these  desert  travel¬ 
lers  it  was  merely  a  sickly-sweet  paste.  As  once 
before  in  their  history  (Exod.  xvi.  3)  their 
weariness  of  this  food  made  them  homesick  for 
E)gypt,  and  soon  this  homesick  longing  developed 
into  a  sort  of  hysteria,  even  the  men  bewailing 
their  lot  with  tears  (Num.  xi.  10). 

How  terrible  a  strain  all  this  was  to  Moses  we 
see  from  what  follows.  The  hysteria  seems  to 
have  attacked  even  him;  he  lost  heart  and  hope 
and  patience.  He  overrated  his  own  importance 
and  petulantly  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  How  deeply  God  sympathized 
with  his  suffering  servant,  how  fully  He  appre¬ 
ciated  the  trials  of  the  way,  we  see  in  the 
patience  with  which  He  meets  his  wailings. 
No  punishment  follows  this  fit  of  petulance,  but 
only  an  object  lesson  that  Moeee  is  not  alone  in 
possessing  the  spirit  of  God ;  that  there  are 
seventy  men  (vss.  1C,  17,  24,  25),  yes,  more  than 
seventy  (v.  2C)  who  could  receive  the  same  mar¬ 
vellous  gift. 

Harder  to  bear  than  the  murmuringe  and  up- 
braidinge  of  the  multitude  were  the  jealousy  of 
Moses’s  own  kindred — Aaron  and  Miriam  (Num. 
ii. ),  with  its  terrible  consequences  in  Miriam’s 
prosy.  And  then,  when  Moses  had  safely 
ought  hie  unruly  tiock  to  the  very  borders  of 
e  Promised  Land,  the  spies  whom  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  people  (Deut.  i.  22),  he  sent  into 
Canaan  to  view  and  report  upon  the  land, 
brought  back  so  unfavorable  %  report  that  the 
Israelites  refused  to  enter  <he  land.  It  was  the 
faithlessness  of  Israel  that  brought  upon  them 
*the  sentence  that  they  must  wander  in  the  wil 
derness  until  all  that  generation  should  be  dead 
except  the  two  who  brought  a  hopeful  report 
(Num.  xiv.  26  39).  Yet  on  receiving  this 
sentence  the  people  again  showed  their  unfitness 
for  national  life  by  rashly  reversing  their  deci 
sion,  and  against  the  warnings  of  Moses  deter 
mining  to  enter  the  land,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  .Amalekites  and 
Canaanites  and  utterly  discomfited  (xiv.  40  45), 
Between  the  discomfiture  of  Israel  by  the 
Amalekites  and  the  incidents  on  which  our  lee 
son  is  based  lies  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight 


yeari— a  whole  generation,  during  all  of  which 
time  Moses  was  “bearing  the  burden”  of  this 
“so  great  people.  ”  Can  any  of  us  think  that 
this  was  a  light  burden  t  The  question  is  an 
important  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  Moses’s 
“impatience,”  What  were  the  children  of  Israel 
doing  through  all  this  period  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  think  of  them 
as  aimlessly  wandering  about  in  the  wilderness. 
To^do  so  involves  us  in  needless  difficulties,  as, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  the  water  and  food 
supply  of  the  great  fiocks  and  herds  which  ac¬ 
companied  them.  Though  we  know  that  the 
people  were  fed  with  manna  during  all  these 
years,  we  hear  of  no  difficulty  about  water  from 
the'time  of  Meribah  (Exod.  xvii.  1-7),  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  that  of  the 
re  assembling  of  the  tribes  in  Kadesh,  thirty- 
eight  years  later,  the  time  when  our  lesson  be 
gins  (Num.  xx.  1,  2).  The  reason  is  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  water.  There  are  mountain  tor¬ 
rents  among  the  rocky  heights  of  Sinai,  and  we 
know  that  there  were  springs  in  Kadesh,  which 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  oasis  in  the  wilderness 
During  all  these  jears  the  children  of  Israel 
lived  as  the  Arabs  live  in  that  very  wilderness 
to-day,  spreading  themselves  abroad  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  into  the  more  or  less  fertile 
valleys  which  are  found  everywhere,  moving 
about  from  place  to  place  as  the^pasturage  was 
devoured,  here  and  there  finding  a  fertile  place 
for  sowing  and  reaping,  as  Isaac  did  in  Beer- 
sheba  hundreds  of  years  before  (Gen.  xxvi.  12), 
all  the  time  growing  more  hardy,  more  inured 
to  discomfort,  sloughing  off  the  slave  spirit  of 
Egypt  and  taking  on  the  dauntless  wilderness 
spirit;  the  Egypt-trained  men  and  women  one 
by  one  dropping  into  their  graves,  and  their 
places  taken  by  the  hardy  desert-born  children. 

Thus,  in  the  process  of  time,  by  the  provi-  | 
dence  of  God  a  nation  had  grown  up  better  fitted 
for  war,  more  homogeneous  in  habits  and  in 
spirit,  independent  and  interdependent,  and 
ready  at  last  to  turn  their  faces  toward  the 
Promised  Land. 

Only  two  incidents  of  this  period  are  given, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  significant  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  burden  that  Moses  bad  to  bear.  The 
first  (Num.  vi.  1-35)  is  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  against  the 'authority  of 
Moeee  as  leader  and  of  Aarcn  as  priest,  and  the 
awful  judgment  which  followed -an  earthquake 
swallowing  them  up.  This  terrible  judgment 
was  followed  on  the  next  day  (vss.  42  50)  by  a 
plague  that  rapidly  spread  among  the  whole  peo 
pie,  who  far  from  taking  warning  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  those  “sinners  against  their  own 
souls”  (vs.  38),  murmured  against  Moees  and 
Aaron  for  killing  the  people  of  the  Lord  (vs.  41). 

Nothing  more  is  told  until  the  mustering  of 
the  whole  congregation  once  more  at  Kadesh 
(xx.  1),  in  preparation  for  the  journey  to 
Canaan.  There  Miriam,  now  a  very  aged 
woman,  died,  the  last  of  her  generation,  with 
the  exception  of  her  two  brothers  ( for  Caleb 
and  Joshua  were  much  younger,  though  older 
than  any  others  then  living).  And  while  the 
great  multitude  tarried  there,  perhaps  fulfilling 
the  days  of  Miriam’s  mourning,  the  hot,  rainless 
season  drew  on,  and  the  springe  of  Kadesh  went 
dry,  or  were,  at  least,  insufficient  for  the  great 
congregation  (vss.  2,  3).  It  was  then  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  once  again,  at  the  command  of 
Jehovah,  brought  forth  water  from  the  rock 
(7  13),  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God  and  the  sentence  that  they 
should  not  enter  the  Promised  Land.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  soon  executed  so  far  as  .\aron  was 
concerned.  The  congregation  had  set  forth  from 
Kadesh,  and  gone  eastward  to  the  mountain 
barrier  of  Seir,  to  the  foot  of  Mt  Hor  (vs.  22), 
and  there  had  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
King  of  Edom,  asking  permission  to  pass 
through  the  mountain  cleft  (vss.  14  17;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  vss.  18  21  come  later  in  time  than  23 


29,  though  placed  here  in  order  to  complete  the 
incident).  It  was  while  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  embassy  that  Aaron’s  summons  came.  MoeeB 
conducted  him  and  his  eldest  son,  Eleazer, 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  there  put 
.\aron’e  priestly  robes  upon  Eleazer,  and  after 
Aaron’s  death  presented  Eleazer  to  the  pecpIe^ 
as  their  priest.  This  was  done,  and  there  was 
time,  we  read,  for  a  thirty  days’  mourning  be¬ 
fore  the  meseenger  returned  forbiddirg  them  to 
pass  through  the  land  of  Edom. 

It  was  only  human  for  the  people  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  when  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the 
inviting  mountain  pass  and  make  their  tedious 
way  along  the  rough  valley  (the  Arabab)  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Edom.  The 
Wady  Arabah,  we  are  told,  is  “an  expanse  of 
shifting  sands  broken  by  innumerable  undula¬ 
tions  and  countersected  by  a  hundred  water¬ 
courses.”  It  is  the  path  of  the  blighting 
sirocco;  for  fifty  miles  it  is  a  desolate  waste 
in  spite  of  its  rivulets.  It  was  by  far  the  worst 
stage  of  all  the  forty  years  of  journey inge,  and 
travellers  in  that  region  give  their  opinion  that 
here  the  Israelites  must  have  lost  nearly  all  their 
cattle.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  were  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  nothing,  we  may  say,  could  have  kept 
them  from  discouragement  but  a  firm  trust  in 
God,  an  unaeeaiiable  conviction  that  He  was 
their  Leader  through  this  desert  waste.  .\nd 
this  they  had  not  yet  perfectly  learned :  how 
difficult  then  must  have  been  the  task  of  Moses 
at  this  time ! 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  the  tiipe  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  need  of  unaltera¬ 
ble  faith  and  perfect  obedience  was  imperative, 
that  the  murmurings  of  the  people  were  so 
severely  punished.  This  desert  region  abounds 
in  snakes,  but  one  species,  the  deadly  cobra 
(which,  at  the  present  day,  we  have  recently 
been  told,  slays  more  natives  of  India  than  nearly 
all  other  causes  combined),  is  so  common  in 
this  region  that  others  sink  into  insignificance. 
The  intense  burning  sensation  which  results 
from  its  bite  is  well  described  by  the  term 
“fiery,”  and  the  agonizing  death  which  followed 
almost  immediately  must  have  spread  mortal 
terror  through  the  host. 

W’e  know  the  story — the  recognition  by  the 
people  of  their  sin  of  unbelief,  their  prayer  for 
help,  and  the  remedy  appointed  by  Jehovah. 
No  better  test  of  the  reality  of  their  repentance 
could  have  been  offered ;  they  had  sinned  through 
lack  of  faith— only  the  very  stronge-t  and  sim 
pleat  faith  could  induce  them  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  such  a  remedy.  And  the  cure  so  obvi¬ 
ously  came  from  God  that  it  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  faith  to  which  it  made  appeal. 

The  sin  of  the  people  was  forgiven  when  they 
repented  and  believed,  and  the  punishment  was 
averted.  But  the  punishment  of  the  far  mote 
venial  sin  of  their  great  leader— one  momentary° 
outburst  of  petulance— though  forgiven  indeed, 
yet  could  not  be  averted.  Was  it  indeed  only 
becauee  of  his  own  sin  that  Moees  was  con¬ 
demned  to  die  without  setting  foot  in  that 
Promised  Land  which  he  bad  so  greatly  lorged 
to  enter?  Was  not  rather  this  great  denial, 
like  all  the  other  renunciations,  denials,  sor¬ 
rows  of  his  lot,  sent  upon  him  for  the  sake  of 
that  beloved  though  wayward  people  for  whose 
sake  he  had  even  been  willing  to  be  blotted  out 
of  God’s  book  ?  Can  we  imagine  a  more  awfully 
impressive  lesson  of  the  fatal  nature  of  disobe¬ 
dience  to  God  than  that  which  the  people  of 
Israel  received  in  the  sight  of  their  revered  and 
beloved  Leader  taking  his  sad  way  alone  to  the 
top  of  that  bare  height  whence  he  might  survey 
the  desired  land  that  he  might  never  enter  ? 
Can  we  imagine  any  event  that  would  so  impel 
Israel  to  seek  refuge  and  protection  in  God  than 
the  sad  certainty,  striking  cold  to  their  hearts 
that  there  upon  that  mountain  top  he  must  die, 
alone,  for  his  people’s  sin  ?  “For  your  sakes.  ’* 
he  had  sorrowfully  told  them  (Deut.  I  ii  26),  “tho 
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Lord  wae  wroth  with  me.”  Let  ue  oot  say  that 
that  solitary  death  on  Nebo  wae  the  “punieh- 
ment”  of  Moeee*  “impatieocce.  ”  If  we  are 
ever  right  in  thinking  of  him  as  a  type  and  fore¬ 
runner  of  our  Lord,  surely  we  may  think  of  him 
as  such  on  the  day  when,  the  deareet  wieh  of 
his  heart  ungratitied,  he  died  alone  for  hie 
people’s  sin. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Jesus  and  the  Sabbath. 

Matt.  xii.  1-13. 

Golden  Text. — The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath  day. — Matt.  xii.  8. 

The  time  is  that  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of 
Jesus;  but  the  great  popularity  with  which  His 
tirst  teachings  and  miracles  bad  been  received  is 
now  beginning  to  ware.  The  people  indeed  still 
feel  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Him,  but  their  lead¬ 
ers  and  teachers,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  have 
begun  to  oppose  Him,  because  His  teachings  are 
different  from  theirs,  and  because  He  does  not 
recognize  their  authority  as  supreme,  but  Him¬ 
self  teaches  “as  one  having  authority.”  Our 
lesson  shows  Him  thus  speaking  and  acting  with 
reference  to  the  Sabbath  which  the  Jewish 
rabbis  had  fenced  round  with  many  rigid  and 
often  petty  requirements. 

“The  corn”  was  either  wheat  or  barley,  the 
word  including  all  sorts  of  grain.  The  law  per¬ 
mitted  men  to  pluck  beads  of  grain  in  any  man’s 
held  to  stay  hunger  (Deut.  xziii.  25);  but  the 
additions  to  the  Sabbath  law  made  by  the  rabbig 
did  not  permit  this  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  | 
day.  They  therefore  remonstrated  with  Jesus  for 
permitting  Hie  disciples  to  do  this.  In  reply 
Jesus  adduced  the  well  known  story  of  David, 
who  in  a  time  of  extreme  hunger  broke  a  more 
rigid  law,  eating  the  show  bread  which  was 
daily  set  forth  in  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  eat  after  it  had 
been  replaced  by  fresher  bread. 

The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  referring  to  this 
incidect  was  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  light  the  true 
function  of  law.  It  is  meant  to  be  not  a  burden 
but  a  blessing.  This  is  further  made  clear  by 
the  second  illustration  of  the  priests  (verse  5), 
who  must  of  necessity  work  in  the  temple  on 
the  Sabbath  and  yet  are  not  held  to  have  broken 
the  law  which  forbids  work  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  very  existence  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
God’s  worship  renders  necessary  the  Sabbath 
work  of  those  who  minister  there.  It  is  the 
spirit  not  the  letter  of  the  law  that  is  important. 
The  Sabbath  was  instituted  to  be  a  blessing  not 
a  burden  to  man.  In  Mark's  account  of  this 
same  occurrence  (ii.  27).  Jesus  expresses  this 
truth  in  the  words,  “The  Sabbath  was  made  on 
account  of  man,  not  man  on  account  of  the 
Sabbath.  ” 

It  was  perhaps  on  the  same  day  that  Jesus 
accepted  the  challenge  of  his  critics  and  healed 
a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand,  first  showing 
his  critics  that  by  their  own  practice  with  regard 
to  the  dumb  beasts  they  had  shown  that  they 
knew  that  it  was  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  The  healing  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  has  also  another  importance,  as 
it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  experience  of 
the  converted  soul.  Men  are  commanded  to 
believe  in  Christ.  In  themselves  they  have  no 
more  power  to  believe  than  the  man  had  power 
to  stretch  forth  his  withered  hand.  But  He  who 
bade  him  do  the  impossible  also  gave  him  power 
to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  of  any  man  that  he  can¬ 
not  believe.  Of  himself  indeed  he  cannot.  But 
He  who  offers  Himself  as  the  object  of  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  faith,  at  the  same  time  gives  to  whosoever 
will  accept  it  the  power  to  believe  on  Him. 
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Hospitality. 

28.  Widow  of  Zarephatb'8  hoepitality. 

Kings  17:8-16. 

29.  Martha's  hospitality.  Luke '0:38.42. 
:10.  Zacheeus's  hoepitality,  Luke  19 : 1-10. 
31.  Disciples'  hospitality.  Luke  24:20-35. 

1.  Lydia's  hospitality.  Acts  16:  9-15. 

2.  tialus's  hospitality.  3  John  1-8. 

3.  Topic— The  grace  of  hospitality.  Gen. 

18:l-10:Heb,  1321. 


We  ought  ever  to  remember  that  God  is  host 
and  all  are  guests.  We  daily  partake  of  His 
hoepitality.  With  this  thought  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  is  tilled.  When  God  led  Israel  through 
the  wilderness  He  fed  them  with  quails  and 
manna.  Had  He  supplied  them  with  greater 
bounty  and  wider  variety,  they  would  have  stayed 
in  the  wilderness  without  entering  Canaan.  The 
monotony  of  their  present  diet  and  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
were  both  needed  to  urge  them  on."  Elijah  and 
the  widow  were  not  one  whit  more  dependent 
upon  God’s  bounty  than  are  we.  The  barrel  of 
meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil  failed  not  because  God 
promised  that  they  should  not  fail.  Is  that  a 
more  marvellous  promise  than  we  find  in  the 
twenty-second  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Genesis?  There  God  says  “while  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night 
shall  not  cease.  ”  In  .the  last  analysis  does  it 
make  any  'difference  as  to  our  dependence  upon 
God's  bounty  whether  meal  is  multiplied  in  a 
barrel,  or  grains  multiplied  in  the  fields?  The 
widow  trusted  God’s  promise  to  replenish  meal. 
The  farmer  trusts  God  to  multiply  grain. 
Throughout  the  ages,  this  beautiful  God  has 
spread  the  table  for  thoughtless,  thankless  guests. 

Look  again  and  you  will  see  that  God’s  hospi¬ 
tality  had  wider  purpose  than  that  of  merely 
satisfying  the  hunger  of  widow  and  prophet. 
The  widow  was  to  learn'of  the  true  God  in  Israel 
not  only  because  meal  was  multiplied,  but  also 
because  his  life  wae  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
Elijah.  God’s  highest  and  holiest  revelation  of 
Himself  is  in  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  also  Son 
of  God.  His  next  highest  and  holiest  revelation 
of  Himself  is  in  a  man  in  whom  Hie  Spirit  dwells. 
The  twenty  fourth  verse  of  this  seventeenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  1st.  Kings  is  not  only  climax  and  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  whole  scene,  it  is  also  the  goal 
toward  which  all  has  been  tending.  “Now  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  man  of.God,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth.”  Through 
God’s  man  she  bad  come  to  see  and  know  God. 

As  always,  in  God’s  school,  the  teacher  learned 
as  much  as  the  pupil.  Elijah  had  been  teaching 
a  woman  about  God.  Through  this  woman  God 
bad  also  been  teaching  Elijah  a  needed  lesson 
about  God.  .\t  Corinth  where  ravens  were  His 
messengers,  God  taught  Elijah  to  look  up  to 
Him  in  sublimeet  faith.  At  Zsrephath,  through 
this  woman.  He  was  teaching  him  to  look  out 
upon  the  heathen  in  profoundest  mercy.  This 
woman  did  not  belong  to  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh.  Christ  saw  how  this  act  swept  the  horizon  ; 
and  gave  it  its  true  interpretation  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Luke,  verses  25  and  2G  .  Into  this 
very  region  Jesus  Himself  came  centuries  later. 
He  heard  the  cry  of  the  Canaan itish  woman, 
saying  unto  her,  “O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith, 
be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt”  (Matthew 


XV.  21  28;  Mark  vii.  24  .30. ) 

Sufficiency,  not  satiety,  is  the  purpose  of  God’s 
bounty.  Israel  would  have  e.xcbanged  tons  of 
manna  for  bushels  of  leeks  and  onions.  “Our 
souls  loathe  this  light  food.”  It  seems  to  have 
been  nutritious  rather  than  delicious.  It  sus¬ 
tained  the  body,  but  did  not  tickle  the  appetite. 


At  Cherith  the  ravens  brought  Elijah  “bread 
and  flesh,”  and  he  drank  from  the  brook.  At 
Zarephath,  the  supplies  were  meal,  oil,  and 
water.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  gourmand 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  “Give  us  day  by  day  our 
daily  bread.”  The  devil’s  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  seems  very  tame  to  our  sated  appetites, 
“Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.” 
With  fish  and  bread  Christ  twice  fed  the  multi¬ 
tudes.  To  convince  His  doubting  disciples  that 
He  was  flesh  and  blood.  He  ate  “a  piece  of  a 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb.”  As  the 
disciples  neared  the  shore,  after  a  night  of  boot¬ 
less  toil,  “they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  and  fish  laid 
thereon,  and  bread.  ”  The  risen  Christ  was  their 
host;  mark  the  simplicity  of  the  feast.  When 
God,  the  possessor  of  all  bounty  and  the  giver  of 
all  good,  is  willing  to  invite  His  chosen  guests 
to  feasts  of  such  simple  fare,  why  should  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  tables  groaning  with  lavish  hospitality  ? 
It  imperils  health,  where  wealth  keeps  it  from 
overtaxing  purse.  Unless  there  be  a  retinue  of 
servants  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
household,  it  places  a  burden  upon  our  loved 
ones  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  strength 
to  bear.  The  hostess  is  wearied  with  prepara¬ 
tion  and  worried  about  serving.  The  guests  can 
only  do  justice  to  the  bounteous  repast  by  running 
the  risk  of  indigestion.  The  result  of  the  pitiful 
folly  is  that  we  are  careful  to  entertain  neither 
friends  nor  strangers.  He  is  no  friend  who  cares 
more  for  the  delights  of  your  table  than  for  the 
genial  spirit  of  your  hospitality.  That  stranger 
is  no  angel  in  disguise  who  is  a  manifest  gour¬ 
mand.  The  cry  is,  “Back  to  the  simplicity  of 
Christ’s  teaching  and  life.”  Another  cry  would 
help  wearied  servants  and  weakened  stomachs, 
“Back  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ’s  hoepitality.  ” 
Plainer  living  would  mean  holier  thinking. 

Let  us  Ecan  more  carefully  the  references  for 
the  week.  It  will  be  discovered  that  this  hoepi¬ 
tality  inspired  souls  as  well  as  nourished  bodies. 
The  widow  entertained  Elijah,  God’s  great 
prophet.  The  guest  raised  her  son  from  the 
dead.  He  also  revealed  to  her  the  true  God.  In 
exchange  for  earthly  food  she  received  heavenly 
manna.  As  Elijah  mused,  he  learned  that  this 
widow,  though  not  of  Israel,  according  to  the 
flesh,  was  none  the  lees  of  God’s  great  houeebold 
of  faith. 

You  wonder  that  Martha  wae  able  to  say  to 
the  Master,  in  spite  of  the  death  of  her  brother, 
“Lord,  I  have  believed  that  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  even  He  that  cometh  into  the 
world.”  Remember  that  whilst  she  had  minis¬ 
tered  to  Him  of  earthly  things.  He  had  minis¬ 
tered  unto  her  of  heavenly  things.  This  Christ, 
whom  she  had  so  often  refreshed,  after  the  toil 
of  the  day,  now  refreshed  her  with  truth  and 
power.  She  had  ceased  to  be  cumbered  about 
much  serving.  She  now  possessed  the  one  thing 
needful.  Though  her  heart  ached,  her  faith 
was  serene.  Her  guest  became  her  benefactor. 

Well  might  the  rich  publican,  Zacbmus,  bring 
to  Christ  of  his  bounty,  when  Christ,  that  day, 
brought  salvation  to  his  house.  In  the  blessing 
and  breaking  of  bread,  which  they  had  invited 
Him  to  share,  as  their  guest,  the  rieen  Christ 
revealed  Himself  to  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus. 
Lydia’s  only  earthly  renown  came  to  her  because 
of  her  hospitality  to  Paul,  the  missionary.  What 
a  blessed  hospitality  that  was.  It  gave  her 
name  to  the  world,  better  it  brought  her  and  her 
household  into  God’s  kingdom.  All  hospitality 
should  point  heavenward,  not  earthward.  “Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Gtxl.  ” 
“The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  That  guest  unwittingly  uttered  a  great 
truth  who  said,  “Bleesed  is  he  that  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  kingdonf  of  God.”  If  earthly 
feasts  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to  eate  appe¬ 
tite,  then  are  we  as  groveling  beaste,  not  Gcd’a 
grateful  guests. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Ihe  mee.iag  oi  March  16th.  followed  b>  the 
Macager’s  meeting,  was  led  by  Mrs.  Beers.  A 
letter  from  Miee  Hough  of  Larangeirae,  Brazil, 
was  read  by  Miss  Hawley.  It  was  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  organ  given  by  one  of  our  Man¬ 
agers,  which  has  proved  useful  in  the  Sunday 
eervices  and  day  school. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  friends  are  feel¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  work  of  our  school.  It  is  an 
active  evangelistic  agency.  It  is  the  only  way 
of  reaching  some  who  had  a  mortal  dread  of 
Protestantism  until  they  saw  the  gentle  working 
of  our  Christian  influence  upon  those  who  have 
been  our  scholars,  or  else  who  have  been  led  in 
spite  of  their  hatred  of  our  religion  to  desire  for 
their  children  the  superior  advantages  offered 
by  our  school.  It  has  made  friends  of  some  who 
were  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  first  Protest 
ants  here,  and  we  have  in  school  and  often  in 
our  services  the  children  of  men  who  a  few  years 
ago  cast  brickbats  and  etonee  at  missionariee. 

“The  believers  of  the  interior  who  hear  but 
one  or  tao  sermons  per  year,  ought  to  have  their 
children  here  to  profit  by  the  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar  teaching  of  our  school  and  services.  Later 
these  scholars  can  multiply  for  their  people  the 
influences  of  mission  work.  It  is  the  beet  and 
cheapest  and  only  way  to  reach  large  numbers  in 
a  short  time.  Wa  would,  if  possible,  lake  a  rep 
resentative  of  each  group  of  ^believers  in  the  in 
terior  to  train  for  future  work  as  teachers  o: 
preachers,  or,  if  neither  of  these,  for  good,  sound 
Caristian  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  coming 
generation.  These  believers  are  too  poor  to  sup 
port  their  children  in  school ;  we  should  have  to 
do  nearly  everything  for  these  scholars,  but  it  is 
well  worth  while.  If  we  have  some  help  from 
the  States  it  will  be  possible  to  make  more 
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extensive  plans  for  the  future  than  we  can  do 
individually.  A  little  gold  goes  a  long  way  just 
now  when  Brazilian  L,^oney  is  below  one-third 
of  its  face  value.  2  here  was  never  a  more 
favorable  time  to  make  money  reach  far  in 
Brazil,  for  things  are  not  so  high  in  comparison, 
as  exchange  is  favorable  for  Americans.  The 
cost  of  living  here  is  low.  The  board  has  cost 
this  year  little  over  $5  per  month.  Servants  can 
be  bad  for  $1  50  per  month ;  the  beet  from  82 
to  82.25! 

We  had  very  succeesful  closing  exercises  this 
year.  In  the  evening  we  gave  an  entertainment 
with  a  crowded  house.  I  think  between  500  and 
600  persons  were  present  besides  the  school. 
The  audience  was  delighted.  We  hope  for  many 
oew  scholars  next  year.  Please  pray  that  God 
may  give  us  our  bands  full  of  work  for  Him. 
We  certainly  bad  our  hands  full  this  year  past 
with  the  Finleys  absent  and  no  extra  help  in 
their  places.  But  we  lived  through,  and  this 
coming  year  we  hope  for  more  help,  so  we  can 
do  more. 

“My  seven  years  are  up  now,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  go  home  before  very  long.  I  shall  stand 
by  the  school  until  some  one  comes  to  fill  my 
place,  and  as  I  am  pretty  tired,  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  too  long  to  wait.  I  don’t  wish  to  be  a 
nervous  wreck  that  will  have  to  give  up  work 
after  one  term  on  the  mission  field  for  I  want  to 
work  at  it  ever  so  many  years.  Besides  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  down  under  too  long  a  strain, 
there  is  the  inconvenience  of  becoming  peevish 
and  impatient  through  great  weariness  and  not 
giving  the  shining  Christian'example  we  mis¬ 
sionaries  desire  to  give.  I  should  rather  die 
outright  than  live  as  a  stumbling  stone  to  others 
because  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  overstrain 
resu  ting  in  an  inefficient  service  and  an  imper¬ 
fect  testimony  to  God’s  goodness.” 

Mrs.  Dennis  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hoskins  of  Syria,  and  also  from  xurs.  Harris, 
telling  of  the  Bible  woman  at  Tripoli  and  what 
a  help  she  is  in  the  spiritual  work.  This  re¬ 
minded  Miss  Denny  of  what  she  bad  heard  of 
this  same  Bible  woman;  a  woman  in  the  dis¬ 
pensary  asked  that  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  should 
be  read  over  her  head.  She  explained  to  the 
Bible  woman  that  the  evil  eye  bad  given  her 
a  lame  arm  and  she  thought  the  Bible  reading 
would  cure  it  I  After  telling  her  that  our  Bible 
was  not  used  in  this  way,  she  advised  her  to  get 
a  prescription  for  rheumatism. 

Miss  Montgomery  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  wrote 
to  Miss  Parsons  in  January:  “We  had  some 
precious  meetings  during  the  Week  of  Prayer 
and  the  last  one  was  most  impressive;  when  two 
men,  one  a  Kurd  and  the  other  a  Jew,  stood 
side  by  side  and  confessing  their  faith  in  Christ 
were  baptized,  it  was  one  of  the  modern  mira¬ 
cles.  Then  just  after  the  rite  was  administered, 
and  Mr.  Uawka  had  said,  ‘Let  us  pray,  the  Kurd 
broke  out  in  the  most  touching  prayer  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  a  most 
impressive  scene  and  when  he  had  finished,  Mr. 
Hawkee  went  on  with  bis  service.  This  man  is 
a  brother  of  Mirza  Saeed,  whose  name  you  know 
aa  he  wae  baptized  some  years  ago.  This  was 
hia  older  brother  who,  at  the  time  he  became  a 
Christian,  drove  him  from  hie  home  and  tried  to 
shoot  him,  but  now,  he  like  Paul,  has  himself 
accepted  that  same  faith.  He  has  professed  to 
be  a  Christian  for  some  years,  but  did  not  see 
the  need  of  putting  bis  life  in  danger  by  open 
profession.  Now  he  has  found  faith  and  cour 
age  for  this  step  and  I  trust  he  may  find  strength 
to  persevere  and  to  witness  a  good  confession 
before  many  witneese?.  Two  others  have  asked 
for  baptism.  If  only  their  hearts  would  be 
opened  to  receive  the  truth  1’ 

This  incident  reminded  Mrs.  Rhea  of  the 
etereopticon  pictures  shown  in  Mr.  Speer’s  lec 
ture ;  suddenly  there  appeared  upon  the  screen 
the  Gospel  hymn,  “What  a  Wonderful  Saviour,’ 
Remembering  the  brutality  of  the  Kurds  and 
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how  impossible  it  seemed  to  save  them,  one 
could  only  repeat.  What  a  Wonderful  Saviour  1 

Miss  Hawley  gave  some  items  from  her  corre- 
spondencd  and  quoted  Mrs.  Paries’s  remarks 
about  the  brilliancy  of  Chinese  women  in  the 
Shantung  Province,  many  of  whom  have  natural 
gifts  equal  to  any  American  woman. 

The  following  items  are  from  Mrs.  Baird  of 
Corea : 

“After  the  Annual  Meeting  my  spare  time  was 
occupied  in  getting  the  primer  and  tract  spoken 
of  in  last  year’s  report  ready  for  the  press.  The 
primer  was  brought  out  in  March  and  has  met 
with  a  very  gratifying  reception.  The  tract  has 
been  for  months  in  the  press  and  is  still  stick¬ 
ing  there. 

‘During  the  fall  and  early  winter  I  also 
worked  at  and  completed  a  short  religious  tale 
in  Korean,  called  the  Story  of  Saipyulli.  This 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
strengthening  native  Christians,  and  if  it  proves 
acceptable  I  hope  to  do  more  in  the  same  line  as 
inspiration,  strength  and  opportunity  offer. 

“In  April,  I  wae  able  to  begin  what  proved  to 
be  by  far  the  haidest  and  most  continuous  work 
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“Three  from  two  you  can’tT* 
saya  the  schoolboy.  Right !  Three 
from  two  you  can’t,  either  in  dol¬ 
lars  or  dividends  or  sarsaparilla. 
It  takes  the  best  sarsaparilla  root 
to  make  the  best  sarsaparilla  ex¬ 
tract.  The  best  sarsaparilla  comes 
from  Honduras,  C.  A.,  and  the  Dr. 
Ayer  Co.  practically  controls  the 
entire  product.  Yet  others  claim 
to  be  making  “best”  sarsaparilla. 
They  must  be  making  it  out  of  the 
remainder  left  after  subtracting 
three  from  two.  But,  “  three  from 
two  you  can’t.”  Y ou  can’t  make  the 
best  sarsaparilla  without  best  root. 
You  only  get  the  best  when  you 

«ei  Ayer’S 

Sarsaparilla 

which  is  made  wholly  from  the  best 
root  imported  from  Honduras. 


choeen  from  eeveo  Presbyteries  in  and  around 
New  York.  This  local  character  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  Board  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  the  saving  of  t’me  and  expense  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Board.  Several  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  members  of  the  Board  were  connected  with 
it  before  the  reunion  in  1870.  As  a  whole,  the 
Board  is  composed  of  as  notable  and  worthy  men 
as  are  to  he  found  in  our  churches — men  who 
love  the  Church  and  take  an  interest  in  all 
branches  of  her  work ;  but  who,  because  of  their 
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of  the  year,  that  in  connection  with  the  new 
hymn  book.  Seventeen  hymns^^and  a  doxology 
constitute  my  contribution  thus  far  to  the  new 
book. 

‘‘Owing  to  family  cares  and  partly  to  being 
situated  in  a  tield,2*PP°'^'°'^^  another,  I 
have  been  more  shut  off  from  contact  with  the 
native  women  than  I  hope  to  be  another  year.’’ 

Mr.  Baird  saye  of  his  work:  “On  coming  to 
Seoul  last  December  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Miller,  and  we  enteied  upon  the  work 
together.  My  connection  with  the  school,  cover 
ing  about  five  months  in  SeorV  was  spent  as 
follows : 

“During  Mr.  Miller's  absence  ..  spent  the  most 
o!  every  school  day,  or  at  least  the  morning  in 
teaching  and  familiarizing  myself  with  the 
teachers,  pupils  and  text-books  studied.  Out¬ 
side  of  school  hours  I  was  partially  occupied  in 
planning  for  the  making  of  text  books  and  other 
books.  Something  was  done  in  this  line,  but 
nothing  was  brought  to  completion  except  a 
Scripture  reader  based  on  John’s  Gospel,  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  desire  to  study  the  Chinese 
character. 

“While  in  Chefoo,  Mr.  Moffett’s  Three  Char 
acter  Christian  Classic  was  revised  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  is  now  ready  for  a  second  edition,  the 
first  having  been  completely  exhausted.  More 
work  on  text  books  was  prevented  by  the  work 
required  of  me  as  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Committee  of  the  Korean  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  that  Committee  having  this  year  examined 
moat  of  the  chief  tracts  in  common  use  with  a 
view  to  their  fitness  on  the  permanent  list.  A 
number  of  new  tracts  have  'also  required  the 
attention  of  that  Committee.” 

Miss  Bigelow  of  Japo'  has  prepared  some 
lessone  from  the  Bible  with  references  for  use  in 
school,  and  has  had  them  printed  for  family 
worship.  An  interesting  letter  from  Mrs. 
Wachter  of  Ratburi,  Siam,  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Woolsey,  who  also  showed  a  picture  of  the  boat, 
which  is  a  floating  bouse  and  hospital,  in  which 
they  often  spend  eight  months  at  a  time  on 
evangelistic  tripe.  The  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Miss  Hawley.  S.  R  D. 
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THE. BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  work  among  the  Freedmen  eruth  of  the 
traditional  Mason  and  Dixon  lino,  and  the  needs 
of  “Little  Africa’’  in  New  York  City  wore  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  Tuesday  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board.  The  Brst  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Miller  of  Germantown,  who  gave  telline 
incidents  of  her  missionary  life  as  a  teacher  in 
a  parochial  school,  “where  all  the  children  were 
ambitious  to  sit  on  the  front  seat.’’  She  de¬ 
scribed  the  poor  homes  where  even  patches  and 
buttons  were  almost  unattainable  luxuries.  Her 
main  appeal  was  for  teachers’  salaries  under  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thompkins,  pastor  of  St.  James’ 
Church,  New  York,  spoke  of  the  new  settlement 
of  colored  people  in  that  section  of  the  city 
bounded  by  Thirty-second  and  Fifty-third 
streets.  Sixth  avenue  and  the  Hudson  River — a 
district  peopled  by  this  class  of  citizens  “after 
the  Reformation,”  as  Mr.  Thompkins  called  the 
Parkhuret  movement.  The  needs  and  opportu¬ 
nities  were  graphically  presented  by  the  speaker. 

Our  Battalions. — The  Home  Mission  Monthly 
for  March  gives  a  very  clear  and  brief  sketch  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  which  was  “created 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1802  as  a  Standing 
Commitee.  In  1816,  it  was  converted  into  a 
Board  of  Missions.”  Passing  through  some 
changing  conditions,  the  Old  and  New  School 
divisions  of  the  church  “were  in  1870  united 
under  the  present  name  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  members  of  the 
Board  which  consists  of  ten  ministers  and  eleven 
laymen  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  serve  for  three  years.  These  gentlemen  are 
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■pecUl  relatioDB  and  reeponsibilitiee,  as  well  as 
because  of  their  special  familiarity  with  this 
department,  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  ” 
Our  Magazine  defines  also  the  Synodical  and 
Presbyterial  relations  to  the  Board,  the  work  of 
ts  Synodical  miBeionaries,*it«  pastors  at>large, 
its  secretaries  and  eTangeiists,  and  suggestive  of 
the  church  militant,  gives  to  its  great  divisions 
the  titles,  “Captain  Presbytery,  Colonel  Synod, 
and  General  Assembly.” 

Thus  justly  and  tenderly  does  it  allude  to  our 
noble  missionaries  on  the  field  :  “To  set  forth 
in  its  true  light  the  important  work  of  the  noble 
band  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Home 
Board,  would  be  to  write  largely  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  frontier ;  to  tell  the  story  aright 
would  be  to  stir  the  very  heart  of  the  church. 
During  the  past  year  over  fourteen  hundred  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  in  service,  and  the  record  of 
their  labors  is  writ  in  the  hearts  .of  men  and  in 
the  Book  of  Life.” 

Touching  Gratitude. — “A  nergo  boy^ay  dying. 
His  sister  who  sat  by  his  side,  asked,  ‘Wat  yer 
gwine  to  do  when  yer  gets  to  Heben,  Danny  T’ 
‘The  fus  thing  I  does,’  he  answered,  ‘is  to  fin’ 
Massa  Jesus  an’  say  to  Him,  “Massa  Jesus,  if 
yer  got  any  blessins  wot  yer  doan  know  whar  to 
gib  ’em,  jes  shower  ’em  down  on  those  people  in 
the  North  as  sent  us  the  teachers  to  tell  us  the 
way  to  get  to  Heben.’  ” 

Work  for  Every  One. — The  “Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Movement”  in  Sunday-school  work — the 
proposal  to  bring  under  Christian  instruction 
half  a  million  of  new  scholars  before  April  first, 
1901,  commends  itself  strongly  to  pastors,  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers  and  to  individuals.  In  this 
the  children  also  can  be  valuable  helpers.  We 
hail  this  as  a  God-given  star  of  hope  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  this  country.  Let  the  work^be  assumed 
as  one  pastor  urges:  “In  no* spasmodic  or 
transient  manner,  but  systematically,  prayerfully, 
and  as  their  permanent  work  and  offering  to 
Christ  on  their  entrance  into  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  movement,  in  order  to  succeed,  must 
be  endued  with  a  baptism  of  new  and  simpler 
love  for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and 
must  be  a  return  to  that  loving  fervor  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  winning  the  neglected  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  early  days  of  the  Sabbath  school.” 

From  Alaska. — Thousands  of  miners  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  Chilcat.  The  Haines  Mission,  on 
their  way  to  the  Klondike  and  our  missionariee 
are  obliged  to  “give  food  to  many  of  these 
stranded  men.  ”  Not  a  few  have  found  temporary 
shelter  in  the  mission  barn. 

St.  Lawrence  Island. — It  is  good  news  that  this 
‘  interesting  mission,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  re¬ 
opened  this  spring:  “‘Mr.  Gambell,  who  was 
obliged  to  return  East  with  his  wife,  went  to 
Juneau,  to  teach  in  the  Government  school  at 
that  point  during  the  winter.  It  is  planned 
that  Mrs.  Gambell  shall  meet  him  there,  and 
they  will  sail  on  the  first  vessel  for  their  home 
and  loved  work  at  this  desolate  place.” 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young. — “Our  missionary  does 
not  always  walk  when  making  pastoral  visits  in 
the  Klondike,  as  witness:  ‘Have  had  one  ride 
of  eighteen  miles  behind  a  dog  team.  We  went 
fiying ;  I  fell  off  twenty  times,  but  had  plenty 
of  fun.’  ”  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Young,  he  re¬ 
counts  some  experiences,  passing  lightly  over 
the  dangers  and  exposures:  “By  October  he 
had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Felly,  which 
poured  forth  a  great  mass  of  ice,  from  which 
point  the  b:;at  floated  down,  the  ice  grinding 
about  them.”  “At  the  mouth  of  the  White 
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River,”  he  says,  “we  ran  aground  again,  and 
spent  two  miserable  days,  with  the  ice  blinding 
us  and  the  snow  falling,  so  we  had  to  unload  at 
once  and  got  wet  to  the  skin  in  the  cold  water, 
our  garments  being  frozen  stiff  with  the  cold 
wind.  At  last  we  arrived  at  Klondike  city,  very 
tired,  cold  and  dirty.  Klondike  city  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Klondike  river,  two  miles  from 
Dawson.”  Mr.  Young’s  experiences  regarding 
the  log  cabin  church,  have  been  related.  He 
resumes:  “I  am  doing  very  fine  cooking.  I 
made  elegant  light  bread  the  first  time  I  tried, 
and  have  not  made  a  failure  yet.”  “As  it  cost 
Mr.  Young  and  his  companion  fully  one  dollar  a 
pound  for  the  transportation  of  the  food  they 
brought  with^  them,  the  variety  and  amount  is 
naturally  limited.  But  Mr.  Young  rejoices  over 
the  variety,  eaying  that  he  has  ‘pork  and  beans, 
bread  and  coffee,  oatmeal,  with  occasionally  rice 
and  dried  fruit’  The  prices  of  living,”  he 
says,  “are  out  of  sight.  Flour,  on  November 
eighteenth  (at  the  time  of  writing,)  was  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  candles,  one 
fifty  apiece;  meat  one  twenty-five  a  pound. 
Flour  can  hardly  be  had  at  any  price.”  He  did 
not  go  to  Alaska  for  gold  and  is  happy  in  a 
“find”  of  souls  more  precious  than  a  continent 
of  nuggets.  H.  E.  B. 

THE  ONE  LITTLE  BIRD. 
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When  the  poetess.  Cel  is  Thaxter,  was  a  little 
girl,  she  lived  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  After  a 
stormy  night,  she  would  get  up  at  daylight*and 
go  over  the  beach  to  find  the  little  birds  that 
had  been  blown  against  the  light-house,  (of 
which  her  father  was  the  keeper, )  and  had  been 
hurt  by  the  storm. 

After  she  had  grown  up,  she  still  loved  her 
old  home  on  the  lonely  isle  and  preferred  to  live 
there.  One  day,  when  the  weather  was  very 
cold  and  dismal  and  not  warm  enough  yet  for 
the  birds  to  come  back  from  their  winter  home, 
she  saw  a  little  sand  piper  on  the  beach.  She 
was  very  sad  that  morning  and  lonely,  and  the 
dear  little  bird  was  a  great  joy  to  her.  After 
she  went  in  the  house  she  wrote  this  beautiful 
poem : 

THE  SANDPIPER. 

Across  the  lonely  beach  we  flit. 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I ; 

And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and  dry. 

The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it. 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high. 

As  np  and  down  the  beach  we  flit— 

One  littie  sandpiper  and  L 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 
Scud  backward  swift  across  the  sky ; 

Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 

Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly. 

As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach— 

One  little  sandpiper  and  1. 
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I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along 
Uttering  his  sweet  and  monrnful  cry ; 

He  starts  not  at  my  fltfnl  song. 

Nor  flash  of  flattering  drapery. 

He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong; 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye  : 

Stanch  friends  are  we.  well  tried  and  strong. 
The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 
'When  the  lond  storm  breaks  furiously  ? 

My  driftwood  fire  will  bom  so  bright ! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thon  fly  7 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 
The  tempest  rnshes  through  the  sky. 

For  are  we  not  God's  children  both. 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  1 7 
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B.M.  Woolley,  M.O. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
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Children’s  Department 


.4N  ORDER  BY  TELEPHONE. 
“Number  Twenty  wants  Number  Twenty-two. 
Ah,  there.  Mr.  Grocer  I  Is  that  you? 

There  Is  so  much  for  me  to  do 
I'm  half  afraid^  can't  pull  through. 

■*  My  doll  has  visitors  to-day— 

^me  friends  of  hers  from  o'er  the  bay ; 

They  sent  no  word,  I'm  free  to  say. 

And  probably  intend  to  stay. 

'*  Please  send,  as  quick  as  you  can,  to  me 
Some  chocolate,  coffee,  and  tea. 

Cheese,  dried  heef,  and— let  me  see— 

Well,  just  the  things  for  company.’’ 

—Frank  STAurFEK. 


SECRETS  AND  SURPRISES. 

As  you  walk  alone  over  the  earth  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  year,  girls  and  boys,  do  you  ever 
think  what  wonderful  things  are  going  on  all 
about  you  ?  You  pass  the  bare  limbed  trees  on 
your  school-ward  way  without  a  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  how  they  are  getting  ready  to  put  forth 
their  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  spring  sunshine 
is  waking  up  the  little  buds  that  have  been 
sleeping  in  their  winter  cradles  all  winter,  and 
the  life  giving  sap  is  beginning  to  run  through 
the  trunk  and  the  branches.  The  birds,  the 
select  few,  who  come  on  earlier  than  the  multi¬ 
tude,  like  skirmishers,  to  see  if  the  boughs  are 
ready  for  neet  budding,  are  seen  here  and  there, 
bopping  about  on  them,  picking  out  choice 
sites,  maybe,  before  the  rank  and  file  come  on 
and  take  possession.  Under  your  feet  there  is  a 
great  deal  going  on  that  you  don’t  see  or  hear. 

Crocus  bulb  is  wide  awake  and  trying  to  push 
its  wee  head  through  the  earth  and  see  what 
the  glorious  sunshine  will  do  for  it.  Tulip  bulb 
and  lily  bulb  are  still  in  their  beds— they  know 
crocus  bulb  always  gets  up  first— their  turn  will 
come  after,  but  they  will  soon  lift  their  heads 
above  ground,  too.  In  the  woods  and  the  fields 
the  spring  comers  are  making  ready  to  appear  on 
the  stage  of  life.  Some  one  has  said  that  "The 
early  blossoms  represent  the  aboriginal  epoch 
of  our  history ;  the  bloodroot  and  the  mayfiower 
are  older  than  the  white  man,  older,  perchance, 
than  the  red  man ;  they  alone  are  the  true 
native  Americans- the  other  wild  flowers  are 
imitations.  Secrets  and  surprises  are  all  about 
us  at  this  time  of  the  jear:’’ 

John  Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist,  says 
that  "April  is  the  beet  month  to  be  born  in. 

One  is  in  time,  so  to  speak,  to  catch  the  first 
train  which  is  made  up  this  month."  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  wrote,  "There  is,  after  all, 
no  home  like  God’s  out  of  doors."  Especially 
is  this  true  of  this  season  of  the  year  when 
everything  is  coming  into  new'life.  Cultivate 
the  companionship  of  nature,  girls  and  boys. 
Have  eyes  to  see  the  wonderful  workings  going 
on  about  you.  Study  about  its  marvellous 
growths,  and  the  beautiful  birds  that  make  it  so 
joyous  and  bright,  and  also  the  insects,  whose 
hum  has  been  called,  "the'tinieet  beils  on  the 
garment  of  nature." 

It  is  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction  that 
"Nature  Studies"  have  been  introduced  in  all 
of  our  schools,  thereby  interesting  young  peo 
pie  in  "God’s  great  out  of  doors."  Even  the 
country  boys,  or  girls,  who  live  amid  the  beauties 
of  its  developments,  often  do  not  know  what 
secrets  and  surprises  are  being  unfolded  daily 
in  their'sigbt.  They  pass  along  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  yet  are  ignorant  of  facts  that 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  them,  because  they 
are  heedless  and)|thoughtleee  of  their  privileged 
surroundings.  But  we~are  sure  of  having  this 
a  nature  loving^geueration,  because  there  is  so 
much  more  written  and  taught  of  its  wonders, 
than  school  children  of  previous  generations  had. 

Let  us  all  make  it  our  aim  in  this  new  awak¬ 
ening  of  life  to  learn  all  we  can  of  nature’s  hab¬ 
its  and  methods,  and’ listen  to  what  Tboreau 
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Eighty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1898. 
SVBfMABT  OW  A88RS. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $  SS4,!I99'S 

Real  Estate .  1,744,014  59 

United  Stotee  Bonds .  1,719,495  09 

State  Bonds .  95,000  09 

City  Bonds .  594,900  99 

R^  Road  Bonds .  1,559,975  09 

Water  Bonds .  55,500  09 

Gas  Stocks  and  ^nds.. .  101,990  09 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  3,159,995  09 

Bank  Stocks .  599,300  09 

Trust  Co.  Stocks . 100,000  09 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  395,919  53 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. .  159,795  09 

Pramlnms  uncollected  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .  499,751  79 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  Jan’y, 

1890 .  59,555  84 

$11,909,508  it 

UABILITUBS. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  09 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,158,150  09 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  571,084  9$ 

Net  Surplus .  5,570,905  4T 

$11,990,50$  1$ 
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calls  “the  alarm  clock  set  last  :  1  < 

up  at  exactly  this  date,  the  loud  peep  of  the 
woodpecker,  calliog  the  thin  wooded  hillsides 
and  pastures  to  life,  with  its  ‘up,  up,  up,  up, 
up,  up.’  ” 

.May  we  be  enabled  to  be  in  tune  with  nature, 
this  beautiful  spring-time,  making  sunshine 
and  singing  and  sweet  and  pleasant  air,  for  all 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  taking 
Mrs.  Gatty’s  wood-pigeons  law  of  the  wood  for 
our  own :  “The  days  are  too  short,  even  for  love; 
how  can  there  ever  be  any  time  for  quarrelling?’’ 

ScsAN  Teall  Perry. 

GBANDFATHEK’S  MAPLE  SUGAR  STORY. 

Among  the  happiest  days  of  my  boyhood  were 
those  that  came  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
sap  began  to  run.  I  am  always  thankful  that  1 
was  born  on  a  farm  and  that  the  earlier  part  of 
my  life  was  spent  there.  My  boyhood  home  was 
in  Vermont,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain. 
We  had  long  cold  winters,  but  what  does  a  boy 
care  for  that,  especially  when  he  lives  in  a  coun¬ 
try  full  of  hills,  and  can  coast  down  them  ?  I 
went  to  school  in  the  old  fashioned  red  school- 
house  where  the  A.  B.  C.  scholars,  and  the 
young  man  fitting  for  college,  studied  in  one 
room,  and  were  taught  by  one  teacher.  What 
fun  we  used  to  have  drawing  the  girls  home  on 
our  sleds  after  school  was  out.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  in  any  of  the  many  States  ia  the  Union, 
through  which  I  have  traveled,  there  are 
such  pretty  rosy  cheeked,  bright  eyed  girls  as 
those  that  went  to  school  in  that  Vermont  red 
school-house. 

My  father  had  a  large  number  of  sugar  maples 
in  his  belt  of  woods,  a  half  mile  from  the  old 
farm-house.  The  boys  were  usually  the  first  to 
make  the  announcement  that  “sap  is  running.’’ 
Our  jack  knives  were  plunged  into  the  maple 
trees  many  times  before  the  sap  had  come.  W’e 
were  very  impatient  to  have  things  rfady  for 
sugar  making,  and  when  the  time  really  came 
and  father  and  Silas  Crosby,  our  hired  man, 
satisfied  themselves  it  was  time  to  strike,  we 
were  almost  beside  ourselves  with  delight 

The  old  farm  team  was  harnessed  to  the  large 
lumber  wagon  and  the  sap  buckets  were  loaded 
in.  Then  the  men  tapped  the  trees,  put  the 
spouts  in,  and  set  the  buckets  under  them. 
The  great  iron  kettle  was  brought  and  hung  be¬ 
tween  poets  with  crotches  at  the  top,  and  a  big 
fire  started,  that  lighted  up  the  whole  of  the 
woods,  and  shone  on  the  snow — making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight.  The  sap  was  boiled  and  made  into 
syrup,  and  then  came  the  “sugaring  off’’  time, 
when  the  syrup  is  poured,  a  little  at  a  time,  on 
a  clean  snow  bank  to  see  if  it  is  thick  enough 
to  sugar.  What  fun  the  boys  had  then  eating 
the  new  sugar,  which  is  the  best  just  at  the 
time  it  sugars,  and  is  like  wax.  My  father  had 
a  little  hut  in  the  woods,  which  he  covered  over 
every  spring  with  fresh  evergreen  boughs,  and 
at^  night  some  one  stayed  in  the  hut  to  watch 
the  syrup,  so  it  would  not  boil  over. 

1  never  shall  forget  one  particular  night  when 
1  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  Silas  com¬ 
pany  and  my  request  had  been  granted.  1  did 
not  feel  quite  well  that  dry,  but  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  lest  I  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stay.  After  father  and  the  other  boys  had 
gone  home,  I  began  to  feel  quite  ill.  Putting 
a  little  of  the  syrup  on  to  the  snow  every  little 
while  to  see  if  it  would  wax,  had  no  pleasure  for 
me  that  night,  as  it  usually  did.  Indeed,  the 
thought  of  it  naueeated  me.  My  mother  had 
sent  out  plenty  of  warm  blankets  and  Silas  had 
made  a  bed  of  evergreen  boughs.  Things  do  not 
always  turn  out  as  we  have  planned  them  in  this 
life.  All  winter  long  I  had  looked  forward  to 
watching  that  sap  one  night.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  wide  awake  and  let  Silas  do 
the  sleeping.  I  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  courage 
for  the  occasion.  Bears  had  been  seen  in  those 
woods  in  Ethan  Allen’s  time,  and  later  on,  a 
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man  in  town  had  told  us  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  was  chased  through  those  very  woods  by 
a  bear,  when  he  was  a  boy.  1  bad  planned  my 
way  of  defence  without  waking  Silas  up,  if  a 
bear  should  present  itself  at  the  sugar  camp. 

I  was  not  afraid  of  “boot  owls,’’  for  1  was  a 
country  boy,  born  and  bred,  and  though  I  had 
read  stories,  and  seen  pictures  of  terror-stricken 
boys,  who  had  heard  “boot  owls,’’  when  they 
were  alone  in  the  woeds,  I  knew  they  must  have 
been  city  boys. 

“How  is  it,  young  chap,  about  your  watching 
the  sap  to  night  ?’’  Silas  asked  me. 

He  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
me  say,  “Y'ou  take  the  first  half  of  the  night, 
Silas,  and  I’ll  take  the  second.’’ 

He  really  had  no  idea  of  letting  me  watch 
alone,  for  he  knew  how  sleepy  boys  got,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  anything  of 
such  importance.  1  felt  so  very  ill  that  I  was 
glad  to  lie  down  on  the  evergreen  boughs  and 
have  Silas  cover  me  up  with  blankets.  1  felt 
very  chilly  and  my  head  ached  severely.  I  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  that  a  great  big  bear  was 
looking  into  the  hut  door  and  that  “hoot  owls’’ 
were  calling  me  names  from  the  top  of  the  hut 
and  making  awful  eyes  at  me.  When  I  woke  up 
at  daylight  Silas  was  bending  over  me. 

“La,  sakes,  bub,’’  he  said,  “you’re  broke  out 
thick  with  so'mething,  and  you’ve  been  a  talking 
all  nisht  about  bears.  I’ll  go  right  over  to  the 
barn  and  bitch  up  the  team  and  get  you  home.’’ 

I  had  to  stay  alone  while  Silas  went,  which 
seemed,  to  me,  for  hours.  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
my  mother’s  face  bending  over  me.  There  is  no 
face  in  the  world  so  sweet,  so  dear,  and  that  will 
put  new  strength  into  a  sick  boy,  like  a  mother’s 
face.  The  first  words  mother  said,  was,  “You’ve 
got  the  measles,  Jennie,  you’ll  be  all  right  again 
in  a  few  dajs  if  you  don’t  get  cold.’’  Then  she 
and  Silas  wrapped  me  up  in  so  many  layers  of 
blankets  that  I  looked  like  an  Egpytian  mummy. 
I  was  glad  enough  to  get  into  a  little  bed  put  up 
in  mother’s  room. 

There  was  always  compensation  for  all  kinds 
of  illness  and  troubles,  if  we  could  stay  in  the 
mother’s  room  while  we  were  passing  through 
them.  I  heard  my  sister  say  once  that  she 
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didn’t  mind  being  ill,  becauee  she  could  stay  in 
mother’s  room,  all  the  while. 

There  is  always  something  so  restful  and  life- 
giving  for  the  children,  who  have  the  privilege 
of  being  in  the  mother’s  room.  It  is  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  home  sanctuary.  I  had  quite  a 
severe  experience  with  the  measles,  and  when  1 
was  able  to  get  about,  sugaring  time  was  over. 
I  made  up  for  what  I  did  not  eat  at  the  “sugar 
hut,’’  however,  when  1  got  well. 

It  would  be  hard  to  compute  the  pancakes 
with  maple  syrup  on  them  which  I  ate  that 
spring  I  My  sister  had  taken  care  that  I  should 
have  a  large  number  of  little  cakes  molded  in 
pretty  forms  to  eat  when  I  got  well.  The  family 
supply  of  large  cakes  moulded  in  milk  pans 
always  lasted  through  the  }ear.  Granofather. 

GLAUimOOK. 

By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

May’s  Rkcepiion. 

“Mrs.  Gladys  Dancourt  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  company  of  Madame  Violette  de  Lacy, 
and  Mademoiselle  Eerenice  deLacy,  at  her  recep¬ 
tion  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  two  o’clock,  in 
Attic  Villa. 

“Madame  de  Lacy  will  kindly  behave  herself 
this  time,  and  not  tear  off  her  dress  because  she 
can’t  have  more  than  seven  lumps  of  sugar.’’ 

This  elegant  invitation  was  thankfully  received 
by  the  two  distinguished  ladies  whose  names 
are'mentioned  therein.  Mme.  and  Mile,  de  Lacy 
—otherwise  plain  Blan.he  and  Totty— found  it 
lying  between  their  plates  at  luncheon  ;  it  was 
elegantly  written  on  a  pale  pink  card,  ornamented 
by  wonderful  blossoms  done  in  black  ink ;  and 
even  its  rather  startling  termination  awoke  no 
ire  in  the  breast  of  the  accused  fashionable,  so 
great  was  her  desire  to  attend  the  affair. 

A  copy  of  the  invitation  lay  also  by  Mildred's 
plate,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Shirley  Bronson  Dreme 
— which  name,  I  regret  to  say,  caused  the  young 
lady  to  give  way  to  unseemly  mirth. 

“Who  on  earth  is  Mrs.  Dancourt?’’  she  in 
quired  of  Blanche. 

“Oh,  it’s  May  !  She’s  forever  having  balls 
and  parties  and  things,  and  we  dress  up  in  all 
sorts  of  fancy  rigs,  and  play  polite,  and  such 
stuff  !’’  was  the  reply,  “  ‘Attic  Villa’  means 
the  garret;  we  can  romp  ther*'  as  much  as  we 
like,  you  see  !’’ 

“Are  we  the  only  people  coming  ?’’ 

“I  think  so  !  Totty  is  my  daughter,  or  else 
my  maid,  and  we  have  fun.  May  be  Fred  will 
come,  too;  he  brings  his  harmonica  and  we 
dance.  ’’ 

“But  I  don't  know  how  to  dance  !’’ 

“Oh,  just  jump  around  like  the  rest  of  us  1 
Only  don’t  step  on  May’s  lorg  skirts  when  you 
prance  about,  or  she’ll  send  you  dying  without 
anything  to  eat— and  that’s  the  nicest  part  !’’ 
assured  the  frivolous  young  lady. 

Mildred  said  she  would  do  her  beet,  and  after 
dinner  the  girls  ran  off  to  maHe  preparations  for 
the  grand  affair. 

The  huge  attic  was  an  extensive  apartment, 
with  queer  little  windows,  piles  of  books  and 
papers,  long  strings  of  herbs  suspended  from 
some  of  the  rafters,  oaken  floor,  and  numerous 
chests  full  of  antique  finery — to  say  nothing  of 
the  old-fashioned  furniture,  long  since  relegated 
to  the  dust  and  spiders. 

With  the  aid  of  these  ancient  chairs  and  tables 
and  various  other  articles.  May  had  constructed 
her  magnificent  house,  marking  the  rooms  with 
chalk  upon  the  smooth  floor,  and  tilling  the 
spaces  with  furniture.  Dally  had  aided  her  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Longdale  for  Aunt  Catharine. 

When  her  residence  had  been  thus  Bnely 
adorned,  Mrs.  Gladys  retired  to  make  her  toilette, 
re  appearing  in  fifteen  minutes  in  such  a  high 
state  of  splendor  that  the  gray  mouse  in  the 
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darkest  corner  was' fairly  dazzled,  and  fled  to  his 
hole.  Mrs.  Dancourt,  far  from  being  displeased 
with  her  attire,  was  greatly  charmed,  and  had 
to  take  no  less  than  nine  peeps  at  her  reflection 
in  an  antiquated  mirror,  before  she  forced  her 
self  to  sit  down  with  a  rustle  and  flutter  in  the 
largest  chair  her  drawing  room  boasted,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  her  fashionable  guests,  very 
much  pleased  with  her  startling  and  original 
costume  ! 

A  wrapper  of  heavy  red  quilted  satin  was  her 
chief  pride;  being  too  long  for  her,  it  was  looped 
up  in  front  with  some  old  green  curtain  cords, 
that  permitted  the  rear  to  sweep  the  floor  in  a 
long,  graceful  train.  A  lace  mantilla  hung  airily 
about  her  shoulders ;  long  silk  gloves  covered 
her  pretty  round  arms;  a  green  plume  waved 
solemnly  to  and  fro  upon  her  sunny  curls;  pink 
satin  slippers,  high  heeled,  and  fllled  out  with 
cotton,  and  a  gaudy  Japanese  fan,  completed 
her  attire. 

She  glanced  with  pardonable  pride  at  her  well- 
covered  table  in  one  corner.  Upon  this  festal 
board  lay  the  cakes,  some  candies  and  fruit, 
dainty  sandwiches,  and  a  small  pie,  cut  into 
five  pieces. 

“I’m  so  glad  Fred’s  coming,’’  she  said,  | 
smoothing  her  skirts  with  a  dignified  air. 
“Then  we  can  have  some  music,  and  dance. 
And  I  do  hope  Blanche  won't  carry  on  as  she 
did  last  time  1’’ 

Hark  !  Promptly  at  two  o’clock  came  the 
sounds  of  approaching  footsteps.  They  mounted 
the  attic  stairs  and  paused  upon  the  landing, 
just  outside  the  door,  where  a  voice— it  was 
Blanche’s— gave  orders  to  an  imaginary  coach¬ 
man  to  “drive  here  again  at  about  eleven  or 
twelve  !’’  Mrs.  Dancourt  rose  in  expectant 
majesty,  and  calmly  waited.  More  noises  canre 
from  the  hall.  Such  expressions  as  “What  are 
you  giggling  at,  Milly?’’  and  “Totty,  will  you 
please  hurry  ?’’  and  “Look  out  for  that  hat, 
Blanche;  there’s  the  door!’’  were  borne  into 
the  ears  of  the  hostess.  Then  the  door  opened, 
and  the  gay  procession  entered.  Fred,  who  was 
waiting  in  a  near  by  seat,  gave  vent  to  a  sur 
prised  whistle  as  Mrs.  Gladys  and  her  guests 
faced  one  another. 

Totty  indulged  in  a  delighted  shriek  and 
pointed  at  her  mamma’s  headgear,  for  which 
Madame  de  Lacy  rapped  her  head  with  her  para 
sol.  The  ladies  shock  hands  cordially  all  around, 
asked  each  other  polite  questions  about  health 
and  fashion,  and  sank  languidly  into  easy  chairs 
ddsignated  by  the  obliging  Mrs.  Gladys.  Mile. 
Berenice  scandalized  them  by  asking  abruptly 
what  they  were  to  have  for  dinner,  and  her  poor 
parent  was  forced  to  stare  angrily  at  her  before 
she  condescended  to  subside.  Mildred  did  as 
Blanche  had  told  her,  and  talked  “society  talk’’ 
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with  as  gay  a  tone  ae  anyone.  She  wae  clad  in 
an  old  pink  gown,  red  saeh,  green  hat,  and  other 
articiee  of  varying  colors;  and  made  rather  a 
brighter  epectacle  than  did  Totty,  who  was 
gowned  simply  in  white,  with  scarlet  ribbons 
dangling  right  and  left  about  her  little  figure. 
But  Blanche  took  the  audience  by  etorm.  A 
paper  muelin  ekirt  of  blue  was  surmounted  by 
an  old  party  waist  of  soiled  white  satin,  glitters 
ing  with  many  spangles,  and  redolent  of  helio¬ 
trope;  paper  flowers  fluttered  in  her  hair,  at  her 
shoulders  and  waist,  and  ribbons  galore  added 
to  the  brilliant  effect.  Her  slippers  were  white, 
as  were  her  gloves ;  also  her  feather  fan,  that 
waved  idly  to  and  fro.  But  the  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders  was  her  head  drees  !  Nobody  but  Blanche 
ever  would  have  made  it  !  It  was  almost  as  tall 
ae  its  wearer,  of  rainbow-hued  stuffs,  dazzling 
with  tinsel  decorations,  held  on  Blanche’s  head 
by  means  of  ribbons;  and  it  tottered  from  left 
to  right  in  an  alarming  fashion,  threatening  to 
fall  and  overwhelm  the  entire  company.  Mrs. 
Gladys  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  apparent  efforts 
of  her  guests  to  "behave  themselves,’’  and  con¬ 
sented  to  call  in  the  musician.  Fred  entered 
with  his  harmonica,  dropped  into  a  soft  seat, 
and  began  a  lively  air. 

"First,  we  must  dance.’’  cried  the  hostess, 
and  the  ladiee  all  arose. 

May  took  Totty,  Blanche  paired  off  with  Mil¬ 
dred  ;  all  four  were  soon  frisking  about  like 
merry  grass  hoppers,  and  the  old  attic  resounded 
with  glee. 

During  the  process,  Blanche’s  towering  bonnet 
tumbled  to  pieces,  but  that  good-natured  matron 
obly  flung  the  pieces  into  a  corner,  and  danced 
the  harder.  They  ceased  only  when  the  music 
stopped,  and  sank  in  weariness  and  laughter 
upon  their  welcome  couches. 

"A’ofc  we’ll  have  dinner,’’  said  Mrs.  Dan- 
court,  graciously,  fixing  Totty  with  a  stony  stare 
because  she  ventured  to  clap  her  hands  at  this 
agreeable  bit  of  news.  And  they  seated  them 
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selves  most  decorously  at  the  table,  and  began 
the  repast. 

How  the  good  things  did  disapppear,  to  be 
sure  1  Sandwiches,  cakes  and  candies— all  van¬ 
ished  as  rapidly  as  though  the  partakers  were 
hungry  waifs  instead  of  rich  ladiee.  They 
hardly  ventured  to  converse  during  the  meal. 
At  last  the  pie  alone  wae  left,  and  to  this  they 
finally  turned.  While  Mrs.  Gladys  wae  carefully 
taking  out  the  five  pieces,  making  ready  to  place 
them  upon  the  plates  all  about  her,  there  was  a 
step  upon  the  stairs;  the  door  was  flung  wide 
open,  and  in  dashed  a  number  of  small  white 
animals  that  darted  like  insane  creatures  about 
the  dim  old  attic,  causing  the  ladiee  to  scream 
violently  and  jump  upon  the  chairs,  drawing 
their  gowns  tightly  about  their  figures. 

"Rabbits!"  shouted  Fred,  limping  to  the 
now  closed  door  and  opening  it,  but  unable  to 
see  who  the  msyterious  visitor  had  been.  "It 
must  have  been  Uncle  Tom  I" 

This  news 'caused  another  panic.  Hearing 
that  the  strange  animals  were  harmless  pets,  the 
ladies  ran  frantically  after  them,  one  and  all,  in 
the  effort  to  capture  them,  before  they  could  get 
lost  in  the  dark  corners.  Through  the  united 
efforts  of  the  select  company,  the  rabbits  were 
finally  caught,  and  placed  in  a  large  box.  They 
were  six  in  number — half-grown  creatures,  with 
long,  pink  ears,  clear  eyes,  and  palpitating 
hearts  that  threatened  to  burst  each  little  breast. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  the  pie  wan  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  when  the  rabbits  were  safely  housed, 
the  feasters  returned  to  the  deserted  table,  and 
very  soon  disposed  of  whatever  delicacies  were 
left.  Ordinarily,  they  would  have  had  more 
dancing  and  some  impromptu  singing,  but  the 
rabbits  had  interfered  with  the  formality  of  the 
reception,  and  now  that  the  good  things  were 
eaten,  the  gay  clothes  were  exchanged  for  their 
sober  everyday  gowns ;  the  attic  was  cleared  of 
the  "muse,"  as  Blanche  called  it;  and  they 
carried  themselves  and  the  rabbits  down-stairs. 

"Uncle  Tom,  did  you  bring  these?"  cried 
May  and  Blanche,  bursting  out  upon  the  piazza 
where  he  lounged  with  his  sisters. 

"Yes,  I  thought  they  would  prove  welcome 
guests  at  your  party  I  I  bought  them  of  a  child 
in  Longdale  who  needed  money,  and  I  fancy 
you’ll  take  good  care  of  them.  Won’t  you  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed  !’’  was  the  answer,  from  five 
throats  at  once,  as  the  children  ran  to  the  back 
yard  to  search  for  something  to  serve  ae  a  home 
and  shelter  for  the  new  pets. 

A  box  of  the  proper  size  wae  found,  and  wire 
netting  nailed  to  the  front  end  by  Fred,  who 
was  clever  at  carpentering.  In  the  side  a  door 
was  cut,  and  leather  hinees  provided ;  and  then 
the  six  rabbits  were  shown  into  their  abode, 
and  treated  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass  and 
clover. 

"Now,”  cried  Fred,  waving  the  hammer  in¬ 
judiciously  above  hie  head;  "Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men — I  mean  me  !— listen  !  We  have  six  rab¬ 
bits.  In  time  we  will  have  more.  We  shall 
some  day  have  a  whole  colony  of  bunnies.  Then 
we  can  sell  some,  and  make  money.  Hurrah  !" 

The  girls  echoed  his  applause. 

"And  all  we  have  to  dn  is  to  keep  them  nice 
aud  clean,  and  get  clover  and  things  for  them 
to  eat  !  Are  you  willing  to  do  it  ?  And  you 
must  all  promise  to  keep  away  the  cats  and  doge, 
so  they  can’t  eat  them  up.  And  some  day  we’ll 
have  lots  of  money,  and  then  we  can  have  a  big 
spread,  and  ice-cream  and  stuff.  Hurrah  !" 

This  seemed  to  the  children  a  delightfully 
easy  way  of  makinir  money,  and  tney  pledged 
themselves  to  do  all  they  could  to  aid  in  the  care 
of  the  rabbits.  Blanche  and  Totty  started  im¬ 
mediately  to  gather  food,  and  May  and  Mildred 
ran  into  the  house  for  some  spare  apples,  to 
which,  Fred  said,  rabbits  were  exce^ingly 
partial.  Owing  to  his  lameness  he  could  not  do 
much  active  work,  so  was  forced  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  gazing  at  the  pets.  And  they,  in  their 
comfortable  home,  ran  almut,  and  stared  at  Fred, 
and  ate  the  sweet,  juicy  clover,  in  much  content  I 
(To  be  continued. ) 
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BREAKING  A  WISH-BONE. 

"Will  you  break  this  wish-bone  with  me, 
mamma  ?”  said  the  little  girl  as  she  held  up  the 
well  dried  bone  of  the  fowl,  left  from  the  dinner 
of  the  day  before. 

Mamma  broke  the  bone  with  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  after  they  bad  both  made  their  wishes  in 
silence.  The  little  girl  got  the  wish. 

"What  wae  your  wish,  dear  ?’’  asked  mamma. 

"I  don’t  like  to  tell,"  replied  the  little  one. 

"As  lodg  as  you  have  the  wish  it  does  not 
matter  if  you  do  tell  it,  dear." 

With  some  hesitancy  the  child  said,  "I  wished 
that  papa  would  go  to  church  with  you  to-night. " 

The  mother  wae  astonished.  She  supposed  of 
course  that  the  child  had  wished  for  something 
specially  for  herself.  A  short  time  before  in 
the  child’s  presence  the  mother  bad  been  asking 
her  husband  to  go  to  church  with  her  that  eve¬ 
ning,  and  be  had  slightly  demurred.  Lying  on 
the  couch  in  the  next  room  the  father  beard  the 
conversation  about  the  wish-bone,  and  -was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  wish  bis  child  had  made 
as  the  mother  was. 

After  the  little  girl  had  told  her  wish,  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "Now,  mamma,  we  will 
see  for  sure,  if  chicken  wish-bone  wishes  come 
true."  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  wish 
did  come  true.  Papa  went  to  church  that  night 
with 'mamma. 
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CHILD  S0N6S,  THEIR  PURPOSE,  INFLU¬ 
ENCE  AND  CHARACTER. 

By  Julia  E.  Crane. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  in  one  word  the  moet 
powerful  influence  over  an  individual’s  life,  I 
should  say,  “habit.”  The  formation  of  right 
habits  in  early  life,  brings  right  living  as  a 
natural  consequence,  while  bad  habits  bring 
constant  struggle,  sin  and  trouble.  This  fact  is 
recognized,  when  we  advise  the  study  of  foreign 
tongues  in  early  childhood.  No  one  ever  speaks 
a  foreign  language  like  a  native,  unless  he 
learned  it  in  his  earliest  years.  The  speaking 
of  elegant  English  is  impossible  to  one  who  beard 
only  vulgar  speech  in  childhood.  On  every 
side  we  see  crude  mannerisms  revealing  early 
habits  which  years  of  effort  have  failed  to  cor¬ 
rect;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  we  read, 
“Hie  manner  and  speech  told  of  his  gentle 
birth,”  showing  that  polish  and  culture  are 
quite  as  difficult  to  eradicate,  even  by  a  life  time 
of  poverty  and  lowly  toil.  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?  That  the  habits  formed  in  childhood 
and  youth  make  the  man  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
since  the  children  of  to  day  are  the  parents  of 
the  future,  the  habits  now  forming  in  the  child 
world  determine  the  character  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  responsible  for  the 
habits  of  the  children.  The  parents’  influence 
of  course  is  felt  not  only  in  their  precept  and 
example,  but  in  the  inherited  tendencies  of  the 
child ;  these  are  past  and  beyond  control ;  so  that 
our  problem  deals  only  with  the  conscious  and 
unconEciouB  influence  of  the  child’s  environ¬ 
ment;  the  force  of  heredity  affects  it  only  as  we 
consider  future  generations  in  our  training  of 
the  present  one. 

What  are  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  correct  habits  in  the  children  under 
their  charge.  These  duties  are  so  many,  and 
their  influence  so  great,  that  1  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  one  part  of  the  music  teacher’s  work. 
What  shall  be  the  character  of  the  songs,  how 
shall  she  teach  them,  and  what  results  may  she 
expect.  Remembering  habits  are  being  formed 
whether  we  will  or  no;  what  shall  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  songs  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

let.  The  training  of  the  ear  and  the  voice. 

2d.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  music. 

3d.  The  development  of  the  power  to  interpret 
music  intelligently. 

4th.  The  acquisition  of  a  beautiful  medium  of 
expression. 

The  ear,  like  any  other  sense,  is  trained  by 
use.  Music  requires  intelligent  listening,  and 
concentrated  attention  to  sound.  In  singing. 
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We  were  the  FIRST  FIRM  in  the  World  to 
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Easy  Payments. 

If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to 
parties  living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  cash  payment 
and  monthly  payments  extending  over 
three  years  secure  one  of  our  pianos. 
We  send  pianos  for  trial  in  your  home, 
even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 
for  railway  freights  both  ways.  A  per¬ 
sonal  letter  containing  special  prices  and 
full  description  of  our  easy  payment 
plans,  free  upon  application. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company, 

IH  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


from  the  first  lesson  to  the  most  artistic  per¬ 
formance,  the  finest  discrimination  for  pitch, 
quality,  length  and  stress  of  tones  is  required. 
Pupils  often  show  that  they  have  never  listened 
to  any  sounds  with  the  thought  of  comparing 
them,  being  entirely  unable  to  tell  high  from 
low,  or  long  from  short.  I  am  often  asked,  “Is 
it  possible  to  train  pupils  who  are  very  deficient 
in  musical  ear,  so  that  they  are  able  to  hear 
slight  differences  of  pitch,  and  keep  a  correct 
pitch  in  singing  ?”  But,  in  my  long  experi 
ence,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  person  whose 
ear  could  not  be  improved  by  training.  This 
applies  as  well  to  the  musical  as  to  the  unmusi¬ 
cal.  The  cultivation  of  the  voice  must  be  done 
mainly  through  the  ear. 

Imitation  is  the  means  by  which  nearly  all  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  child  is  acquired.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  my  plan  to  make  all  the 
song  singing,  for  the  first  five  jears  in  schools, 
rote  singing.  I  can  train  a  voice  better  when 
the  mind  is  not  occupied  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  symbols.  Not  that  there  is  no  work  done 
in  ear  or  voice  training  in  the  music  reading 
classes.  As  a  song  is  being  taught,  pupils  gain 
a  sweet  quality  of  tone,  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
voice,  distinct  and  correct  pronunciation,  good 
habits  of  breathing  and  an  artistic  style  of  sing¬ 
ing. 

Tbe  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  music  re¬ 
quires  only  that  good  music  shall  be  constantly 
heard,  constantly  sung,  and  that  it  be  artisti¬ 
cally  performed. 

Tbe  singing  of  good  sopgs  and  bearing  the 
best  music  artistically  rendered  soon  establisbes 
in  the  mind  high  ideals  by  which  new  music  is 
judged.  Pupils  who  hare  sung  standard  songs 
well  seem  to  acquire  unconsciously  a  style  of 
singing  which  is  artistic,  and  new  music  is  more 
intelligently  interpreted,  more  artistically  ren¬ 
dered. — Julia  E.  Crane  in  The  Musician. 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I . 

Oyer  400,000  copies  already  sold. 

MUSIC-»«5  per  100.  by  express :  .30c.  each,  if  by  mail" 


THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

“Toll  Mother,  I’ll  Be  There.” 

( Pres’t  McKlnlev’*  MeH-iaee  to  bln  dvlnz  MotherJ  „„„ 
i  HBArTIKUL  SONG  OF  MOTilKK,  HOkK  AND  HEAVEN 
Without  a  I’srsllel.  I’rlce ‘.I.V.  St«m|Mi  Taken. 
McCALLlP.  AlTTHOK  ASP  Soi.K  Prm.IHHkR  COLUMBUS,  O. 


SCHBRHBRHOBN'S  TBACHEK8'  AOKMOY. 
Oldest  and  best,  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  IKW 

8  East  14th  STRaaT.  Naw  Tore. 


Willard  Hall  School  for  Girls  Twelfth  year. 

For  circular  address  .MRS.  S.  .H.  D.  .MEKKILL. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 
E.voLcwoon,  N.  J.  Jamcs  B.  Parsons,  A.M. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

A  Sehoii  for  Horn— Prepares  for  CoHege  or  Bustnsss— 
A  CnrintUin  Home  and  ScIuhA. 

Founded  In  1868.  Large  and  beantlfnl  grounds  and 
buildings,  fine  gymnasium,  steam  beating, surroundings 
refined  and  he^thful.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  refer- 
ences.  etc.,  apply  to 

PHIEHl'R  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

HRIUOETOM,  N.  J. 


San  KavAKL,  California. 

MT.  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Accredited  by  University  of  California.  Classical,  Llteiw^ 
and  Sclentlflc  tlourses.  Regular  Army  OIBcer  detailed  to  Mili¬ 
tary  Department  by  Unlte<l  States  Government. 

Address  AKTHlTK  CROSBY,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  larA  on  application. 

The  Ml8«e» Oilman,  Principals.  324 Commonwealth  Ave.,Boaton. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 


sal  WASHIKOTON,  D.  O 

AMedical  uepapt  merit,  including 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  CollegM, 
Thirteenth  Session — 

For  Infoftnatlon  apply  to  F.  J.  SHADD,  M.D.,  Secretanr, 

901  R  Stfoet,  N.  w 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  24,  1898, 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Taaiis,  Three  dollars  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance. 
Advkbtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  i)oet-olHce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


Address 


Entered  at  tM  Poet-offlce  at  New  York  a*  aecond-eUus  maQ 
matter. 

APIN)INTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  •  *  *  !|  „ 

Church  Erection,  .  -  -  „  ™ 

Education,  -  -  -  •  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  "  * 

Ministerial  Relief,  - 

Freedmen  .  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABLISHXD  IS  PHILAOBLPHIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  a  ttled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  jidea 
l,aOS  new  schools  started  In  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleaatng.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  BANCiu>pr,  Dls.  secretary. 

Ill  Futh  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev. Samuel,  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  SaiUtn' 
Maaaxtnt,  thS  Seaman' e  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.;  Kev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  M  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instmcted  nn'll  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
folly  received.  „  ,  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:8t  to  4:80  P  M.;  Sunday-school.  2  to 
I  P.M.  Day-echoola  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P  M.  except 
Satorday ;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  VUltors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oeorob  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  supt. 

Oar  greateat  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  boUdlng.  We 
orgently  ask  for  aealstance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaobee  bv  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolporters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  Iwa- 
eles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  ffiOO 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst; Treas.,  KlEast  2Sd  St..  N.  Y. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  156  Fifth  avenue, 
March  16,  at  10.30  a.m. 

RPESBYTERIFS. 

The  Presbyteiw  of  Syraruiie  will  meet  in  E^t  Syra- 
oose,  April  11,  at  7:30  PJM. 

A.  H.  Fabrbstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fresbyte^  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Bridgewater,  H.  D.,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 
The  Preebyterial  Missionary  Society  wlli  meet  at  the 
same  place  on  April  13*  h,  and  the  Preebyterial  Union  of 
Y.  P,  S.  C.  E.  also  at  the  same  place  on  April  14th. 

Calvin  H.  French,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  Le  Roy. 

N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  11th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  SUted  Clerk. 
Chicago  Presbytery  will  bold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Fir-t  Presbyterian  l  hnreb.  Indiana  Ave.  and  2l8t 
St.,  on  Monday,  April  4th,  at  10:30  A.M. 

Jambs  Frotrinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Black  Hills  Presbytety  will  meet  at  Deadwood, 
Tuesday,  April  .Itb,  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional  records  and 
reports  from  the  churches  are  required. 

At  the  same  place,  on  Wednesday,  April  6th,  will  meet 
the  Presbyterisl  Societies  of  Ladies  and  of  Y.  P.  8.  C,  E. 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Tlie  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Murphyshpro,  Ill ,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

C.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Sequoyah  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Tulsa.  I.  T.,  April 
7th,  at  7:.'»»  P.M. 

C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 
Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  meets  in  the  Westminster 
Chuich,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Tuesday.  April  .5th,  at 
2:30  P.M.  D.  A-  JEWELL.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter3-  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  the 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Tuesday. 
April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M. 

John  H.  Millbr,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Maiiiuce  will  meet  in  Watervllle, 

O. ,  Tuesday,  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  In  the  absence  of 

the  moderator  the  opening  services  will  be  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Home  Missions,  and  addresses  will  be  expected 
from  Rev.  D.  D.  Bigger.  D  D  .  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Thomas,  of 
Lima  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sto<-ktoii  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Sonora,  Tuolumne 
County.  Cal.,  on  Friday,  April  8th,  at  7:30  P.M.,  and  be 
opened  bv  a  sermon  by  the  -Moderator,  Kev.  Charles  A. 
Munn,  -  I  Fresno  The  church  assessments  and  sessional 
records  will  be  called  for. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  18.  at  3:30  P..VI.. 

H.  T.  Chadsev.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  isth, 
at  7:30  P..M.  J.  Wileord  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  hold  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  First  Church.  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  Wetlnesrlay. 
April  6th,  commencing  at  108)0  A.M.  The  committee  to 
examine  candidates  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  30th.  at  10:00  A.M. 

Julius  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  I’resbylery  of  Springfield  will  meet  in  the 
Westminster  Church.  Jacksonville.  Ill.,  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  at  7:30  P.M  The  women’s  missionary  societies  will 
meet  the  same  day.  Thos.  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  In  the  Presbyterian  iChurch  of  Quincy,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday.  April  12th.  at  7::i0  P  M.  Session  records,  re¬ 
ports  and  assessments  are  to  be  brought  at  this  time 
The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  place  V\  ednesday.  April  13tb,  at  9  A.M. 

W.  K.  Spencer,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Portland  will  meet  in  the  Third 
Church,  Portland,  Ore..  April  12tb.  at  7:30  P.M. 

W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  hold  its  stated  spring 
meeting  at  Oil  City,  Pa„  April  12th.  7:.30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  .Saginaw  will  meet  in  Memorial  Church. 
Bay  (?ity,  on  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  Session  records  and 
assessments  required  at  this  meeting. 

Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

T  he  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Alanson, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wrioht,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  .Jersey  City  holds  its  regular 
Stated  meeting  with  the  churen  in  Passaic,  on  Tuesday, 
April  19th,  at  10  A.M.  The  attendance  of  every  minister 
and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  important. 

Geohoe  R.  Garketson.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Nanta  Fe  will  meet  at  El  Rito, 
Mora  County,  N.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  at  Jefferson, 
Okla.  (Old  Pond  Creek),  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30 

P.M.  £.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  3  P.M.,  April  12th. 

Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Long  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Cntcboqne, 
Tuesday,  April  5th,  at  3  P.M. 

Ephbr  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  at  2  P.M. 

H.  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  Horse 
Heads,  ou  I'uesday,  April  19th,  at  2  P.M. 

Charles  O.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk, 
The  Presl»ytery  «»f  St.  Lawrenre  will  meet  in  Pots¬ 
dam,  April  11th.  at  7:30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society  meets  the  next  day  at  the  same 
place.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
in  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  beginning  Tuesday,  April  l^h, 
at  7:30  P  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  the  13tb. 

F  Z.  Rossiter.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Third  Church, 
Springfield,  O.,  on  Monday,  April  llth,  at  7:30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Junction 
City.  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional 
records  and  assessments  required. 

w.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  their 
Stated  Meeting  in  the  Scranton  Green  Ridge  Church, 
Monday,  April  18th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

P.  H.  Brooks.  Stated  Clerk 
The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  Saline,  Mich., 
Monday,  April  18th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  in  the  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterian  Church,  Appleton,  Wis.,  April  12th, 
at  7:30  P.M.  John  McCoT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  in  the  Will- 
son  Avenue  Church,  Cleveland,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

E.  Bushnell,  Stated  Clerk. 
Tlie  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  In  Westminster 
Church,  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  Monday,  April  18th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

I.  A.  CoRNELisoN.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Peoria  will  meet  at  Prlncevllle,  Ill.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th.  at  8:4(5  A.M.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ayres 
and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Winn,  of  Japan,  will  bo 

firesent.  Delegates  from  all  the  churches  are  cordially 
nvited  to  attend.  Julia  H.  Johnston.  Pres.  Sec. 
The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  in  Alton,  ill.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Geo.  j.  E.  Richards,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
stated  meeting  in  Trenton.  First  Church,  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  at  10:30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Muttooii  will  meet  at  Kansas,  ill., 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7:9)  P.M. 

I.  A.  Piper,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steulieii  will  meet  with  the  Avoca 
Church,  Tuesday  evening.  April  19th,  at  7:30. 

James  a.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 
Hie  Presbytery  of  f'eiitral  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Huron,  S.  D.,  April  l»th.  at  7:M  P.M.  Presbyterlal  W. 
M.  S.  at  same  place,  April  20th,  at  9  A.M. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Homer,  commencing  Tuesday.  April  12tb,  at 
7:30  P..\l.  Ladies’  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society, 
Wednesday,  April  1.3th,  at  same  place. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  I'tesbyfery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  Stated  spring 
meeting  at  Ucckertown,  N.J.,  on  Tuesday,  aprll  12th, 
atl  P.M.  £.  CLARKE  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  I’resbytery  will  hold  its  Stated  spring  meet- 
,  ins  in  Presbyterian  Church.  Port  Jervis,  N.  V.,  on  Mon- 
i  day,  April  I8th,  at  7:30  P.M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  HInghamton  will  meet  in  annual 
session  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.. 
on  Monday,  April  18.  at  5  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Missionary  Society  will  meet  in  the  same  place 
the  next  day  at  10  A.M.  John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uttuwa  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  C»>urch  of  Gland  Ridge,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  April 
19th.  at  7:30  A.M. 

Theodore  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet  with  the  Union 
Church  of  Bisbee  April  Ist,  at  7:30  P.M.,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Pritchard  acting  pastor. 

1.  T.  Whittbmore,  Stated  Clerk. 

1  lie  I’rezby  tery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Park  Church, 
Buffalo,  Monday.  April  llth,  at  7:%  P.M.  Assessments 
and  statistical  reports  are  expected.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  Kev.  William  .1.  McKIttrick  will  speak  on  "Church 
Loyalty”  and  Kev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  on  ’"The  Kelig- 
lous  Demand  on  the  Intellectual  Life.” 

William  Waith,  stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  in  the  Willard 
Memorial  Chapel,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  .Monday,  Apriillth, 
7:3ii  P.AI.  C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk, 


The  Presbytery  of  Kearm^-  will  hold  its  seventeenth 
spring  meeting  at  Central  City.  Neb..  Tuesday,  April 
12th.  at  7:30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society 
will  meet  at  tlie  same  time  and  place. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April  llth,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Levi  parsons.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Flint  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Yale,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  at  7:30 
P.M.  Geo.  T.  Woodhull.  Stated  Clerk. 


COMFOltTAHLE  RAPID  TR.\NSIT  A.SSURKD 

By  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey.  Two  stations  in 
New  York,  at  foot  of  Liberty  St.  and  South  Ferry,  foot 
Whitehall  >t.  Train  service  to  all  suburban  places  un¬ 
excelled.  Desirable  homes  at  moderate  rents. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Syrup  uas  been  used  lorovsr 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  aad  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately,  bold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tw enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wlna 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  "  and  talie  no  other  kind. 


DIED. 

McLEAN.— At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  Saturday, 
March  19,  ISl-S,  Rev.  Alexander  McLean,  D.D.,  son-in-law 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.D. 

WALLACE.— Entered  into  rest.  March  19,  1898.  from 
his  home,  Newark,  N.  J.,  William  C.  Wall^e,  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETKRY, 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


lEMORIAL  TABLETS 
lONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 
J.A  R.  LAMB,  SSCarmlneSt.  N. 


One  Year’s  Complete  Equipment  for  any 
Needy  Sunday  School.  iAhrary,Map, 
Periodicals,  Etc.  Freight  Prepaid,  aUS.OO. 

J.  L.  Spicer,  American  S.S. Union,  Hi  Fifth  Ave.,N.  Y. 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  PASTOR  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
desires  to  correspond  with  a  pastor  within  liiO 
miles  of  New  York  City,  with  a  view  of  a  permanent 
exchange  "  if  the  way  be  clear.”  Address  EXCHANGE, 
265  Liviugstone  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  LADY  DESIRES  POSITION  AH  COMPANION  In 
minister’s  family  or  Christian  home.  Is  willing 
to  assist  in  care  of  the  home  or  sewing.  Has  had  experi¬ 
ence.  Address  EVANGELIST. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  27,  with  college  education  and  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  experience,  desires 
the  position  of  Superintendent  or  Principal  in  a  Reform¬ 
atory  or  Training  School.  Satisfactory  references  and 
testimonials.  Address  R.  A..  P.O.  Box  672,  New  York  Ciiy. 


ANTED— By  a  young  lady  who»e  knowledge  of 
v  T  French,  German  and  music  has  been  acquired  by 
many  years  of  study  abroad,  a  position  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  or  teacher,  either  in  a  family  or  in  a  ladles*  semi¬ 
nary. 
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In  these  days,  when  there  are  so  many  ways  In  which 
money  can  be  used  in  betterimt  theconciition  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  liberal  offer  made  by  James  Kirk  &  Co.  in  their 
adyertisement  in  this  issue  is  w  jrthv  of  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  Any  reader,  younit  or  old,  ha't  only  to  mention 
The  Eyantfellst  in  writing  for  full  particulars,  Hee  ady. 


THE  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  was  on  Tuesday, 
March  15th,  chosen  to  the  important  post  of 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Greater  New  York.  Several  prom 
inent  educators  outside  of  New  York  have  been 
named  for  the  place,  the  last  one  to  decline 
being  Dr.  Draper,  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

The  new  Superintendent  was  born  at  Stewarts- 
town,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March  5th, 
1852,  hie  father  being  the  Rev.  John'  Maxwell, 
a  much  respected  Presbyterian  pastor.  He  won 
College  honors  at  Belfast  and  elsewhere,  and 
was  later  a  very  successful  teacher,  and  lecturer 
on  English  literature.  Coming  to  New  York  in 
1874  and  failing  to  get  an  engagement  as  a 
teacher,  he  became  a  reporter  on  The  Tribune, 
and  later  on  The  Herald  staiT,  and  after  a  time 
was  made  managing  editor  of  The  Brooklyn 
Times,  where  he  rema.ned  for  five  years. 

But  his  true  calling  was  his  original  one,  and 
in  1882  Dr.  Max  well  was  chosen  associate  Super 
intendent  of  schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1887 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  that 
city,  the  Board  voting  unanimously  for  him  to 
till  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Calvin  Patterson, 
and,  best  of  all,  be  has  now  been  four  times 
chosen  to  succeed  himself. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  efficiency  as  an  educator  and 
administrator  of  school  afTaiis  has  meantime 
been  cordially  recognized.  Not  to  mention  other 
honors,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  to  report  on  the  organi 
zation  of  city  school  systems,  the  correlation  of 
studies,  and  the  training  of  teachers.  Needless 
to  say,  the  report  of  this  Committee  takes  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  American  school 
documents. 

Immediately  on  hie  election.  Dr.  Maxwell  was 
informed  of  the  result,  an  i  being  escorted  into 
the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  and 
duly  congratulated,  he  addressed  them  in  this 
short,  and  singularly  pertinent  speech  : 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board 
of  Education— In  electing  me  your  City^Superin- 
tendent  of  Schools  you  have  conferred  on  me  a 
great  honor  and  laid  on  me  a  great  responsibil 
ity.  I  hope  to  show  my  sense  of  the  honor  and 
my  realization  of  the  responsibility  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office. 

“The  work  that  lies  before  me  involves  the 
oversight  and  in  some  essential  matters  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 


of  the  citizens  of  this  city  to  whom  the  public 
schools  belong  and  who  have  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est  in  their  efficiency.  I  shall  beet  justify  your 
action  to-day  if  I  become  the  means  of  uniting 
all  these  agencies  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  that  shall  be  satistied  with 
nothing  but  the  beet  in  ideal  and  in  practice. 
In  this  way  I  hope  to  retain  your  conddence  and 
deserve  your  support.” 

The  speech  was  heartily  applauded.  Mr. 
Swanstrom  moved  that  the  salary  be  fixed  at 
$8,000  per  year  and  this  being  done  the  board 
adjourned. 

JUDGMENT. 

God  is  Law,  God  is  Love.  Mercy  is  in  the 
“wrath  of  the  Lamb,”  as  it  is  in  the  “blood 
of  the  Lamb.”  Judgment  and  hell  are  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  even  as  are  grace  and  heaven. 
Judgment  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  facte  in 
the  universe;  it  must  be  understood  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Judgment  is  the  application  of  penalty  to  the 
one  who  breaks  righteous  law.  Let  there  be  no 
application  of  penalty  to  the  violators  of  law  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  State,  in  the 
world,  and  the  race  would  turn  itself  upon  itself 
and  die  of  its  own  hand.  Judgment  abides 
with  law  in  God.  From  it  there  is  no  escape. 
Where  God  is,  tne  judgment  bar  is.  God  is 
everywhere.  The  work  of  judgment  is  to  make 
a  holier  man,  a  holier  race,  a  holier  universe. 
This  work  has  the  approval  of  every  co  worker 
with  righteousness  and  with  God.  All  would 
turn  with  horror  from  a  place  where  there  was 
no  penalty  for  violated  law ;  the  place  would  be 
deeper  and  darker  than  hell.  However  dark  a 
record  may  be,  judgment  makes  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  law  breaker.  Judas  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  better  o£f  when  the  traitor  is  condemned 
to  his  place.  Man,  the  broken  image  of  God, 
loves  law  and  punishes  the  law  b  eaker.  Law 
courts  are  among  the  sacred  institutions.  The 
life  of  the  world  depends  upon  them.  The  Great 
Original  hates  transgression  of  law  with  infinite 
hatred.  He  must  have  a  place  for  judgment.  A 
day  of  judgment  is  a  necessity  of  God  and  a  day 
of  mercy.  If  there  were  no  hell  in  the  universe 
there  could  be  no  heaven.  Without  a  prison 
there  can  be  no  civilization.  When  will  a  poet 
arise  who  will  sing.  Day  of  judgment,  glorious 
day.  Judgment  is  God  protecting  Himself  and 
His  universe  against  the  criminal  classes.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  judgment  as  in  the  security  of  heaven. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Mcndy,  D.D. 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

GRAND  RALLY  OF  THK  KINO’J*  DAUGHTERS 
AND  SONS  IN  AID  OF  SUFFERING  CUBA. 


A.  S.  Hinds,  of  73  L  Pine  8t..  Portland.  Me.,  will  send 
a  sample  bottle  of  the  Honey  and  Almond  Cream,  with 
descriptive  book  and  testimonials,  for  six  cents.  It  is  a 
specific  for  chapped  hands,  rough  skin,  pimples  and  scaly 
emptipns. 


BETTER  THAN  KLONDYKE. 

A  Lot,  SO  ^  110  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
dli^nally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
atMe.000. 

This  property  Is  in  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  Is  offered  ^  the  owner  at  a  OREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  InvestmenLwe  refer  yon  to  the  MAYOIL  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  In  the  City  of  Dnluth.  0nly^|6.000  required  to 
pnrchase  this  valuable  property;  $10,000  can  remain  for 
five  years  at  S  per  cent.  Any  banker  In  Duluth  can  6e 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  Investment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612,  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH.  HINN 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  22  Kin{  Street,  New  York. 


LITERATURE  ***^AOKNCT.** 

You  can  renew  ALL  your  snbeorlptions  to  newspapers 
and  magaslnes  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  It  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  received  fo? 
books  published  anywhere. 


City  of  New  York.  The  difficulties  of  admioie- 
tering  a  public  school  system  that  compriiee 
over  8,000  teachers  and  nearly  400,000  pupils,  are 
enormous,  but  if  the  difflcultiee  are  great,  the 
opportunities  to  make  the  public  schoole  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  common  weal  are  unsurpaseed. 
New  York  ie’the  largest  and  wealtbieet  city  on 
this  continent.  But  if  New  York  ie  to  be  and 
remain  a  truly  great  city,  it  can  only  be  through 
the  education  given  to  her  children  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  Bcboola.  If  public  education  is  to  do  its  per¬ 
fect  work  for  this  community  it  must  be  the 
beet  education  that  modern  civilization  afforda. 
To  attain  this  standard  we  need  not  only  the 
earnest  efforts  of  all  the  educational  agencies 
under  your  control,  but  their  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion ;  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  bodies — the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  school  boards;  the 
prudence,  honesty  and  vigilance  of  the  super¬ 
vising  officers;  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
teaching  force ;  all  working  for  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  all  are  needed.  As  for  myself,  I  need 
your  sympathy  and  support.  I  need  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  the  school  boards.  I  need 
and  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  bo  ough 
Buperintendents  and  principale.  I  need  and  in¬ 
vite  the  co-operation  of  every  teacher  in  this 
great  city.  I  need  and  invite  the  co  operation 


The  wearers  of  the  silver  cross  are  uniting  to 
aid  the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Central 
Cuban  Relief  Committee  in  their  work  for 
suffering  Cuba.  The  International  Order  has 
already  been  interested  in  supplying  food,  medi¬ 
cines,  money  and  hospital  supplies.  It  ie  now 
to  make  special  effort  to  relieve  the  great  need 
of  clothing,  as  reported  by  Mies  Clara  Barton. 

A  special  Cuban  Committee,  composed  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Order,  hae  this  work  in  charge.  This  Relief 
Committee  has  its  headquarters  at  17  Astor 
Pla  e.  New  York,  where  already  a  large  corps  of 
women  ia  at  work  making  garments  which  will 
be  shipped  from  week  to  week.  To  this  work 
the  Christian  Herald,  whose  readers  have  already 
done  BO  much  for  Cuba,  is  giving  its  cordial 
co-operation. 

The  great  need  is  for  luppliee  of  materials 
suitable  for  summer  wear.  We  ask  the  friends 
of  humanity,  whether  members  of  the  Order  or 
not,  to  interest  tbemsevlee  in  securing  from 
manufacturers  and  dealers  all  cotton  goods— cali¬ 
coes,  ginghams,  muslins,  lawns — or  ready  made 
summer  garments  for  women  and  cb  Idren.  Old 

"  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troohb*”  will  quickly  relieve 
Bronchitis,  As^ma,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseases.  Bold 
only  in  boxes. 
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clothee,  unleaa  in  perfectly  good  condition  and 
adapted  for  aummer  use,  ahould  not  be  sent. 
Through  the  generoeity  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Abbo 
ciation,  the  railroads  included  therein  traneport 
food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  free  of 
charge.  Two  lists  should  be  forwarded  with 
each  consignment,  one  for  reference  and  tiling 
and  the  other  to  accompany  the  goods  when 
shipped  to  Cuba.  A  very  prompt  and  hearty 
response  to  this  appeal  is  earnestly  solicited. 
No  words  of  ours  could  describe  the  pitifulness 
of  the  need,  as  reported  by  Miss  Barton  and  oth¬ 
ers  upon  the  spot. 

All  goods  should  be  sent  by  freight  and  ad¬ 
dressed,  together  with  all  correspondence  con¬ 
cerning  them,  to  the  Cuban  Committee  of  the 
King’s  Daughters,  17  Astor  Place,  Nes  York. 
Contributions  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  may  be  sent  as  heretofore  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Silver  Cross,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Miss  Margaret  P.  Barker,  Chairman ; 
Miss  Kate  Bond,  Vice  President  of  the  Order; 
Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  General  Secretary ; 
Mrs.  (sabella  Charles  Davis.  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary;  Mrs.  Robert  Sturgis,  R« cording  Secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  Anthony  Evans. 


THE  CHURCHES  IN  CHICAGO. 

One  more  pastor  leaves  us.  Rev.  John  Clark 
Hill,  D.  D.,  of  the  Austin  Church  has  acceptsd 
the  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springdeld,  Ohio.  During  the  more  than  four 
years  that  he  has  been  a  pastor  in  Chicago,  his 
church  has  almost  doubled  in  members  and  has 
built  a  costly  and  commodious  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  besides  advancing  along  every  line  of  work. 
Dr.  Hill’s  special  forte  has  been  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Men’s  Club  as  an  attraction  to  the 
Sabbath  evening  service.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  brethren.  The  Forty  Bret  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  is  cot  going  to  lose  its  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Howard  A.  Johnston,  D.D.,  for  he  has 
decided  not  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  His  church 
here  at  once  proceeded  to  congratulate  itself  by 
clearing  off  the  remainder  of  its  indebtedness. 
The  people  are  more  than  satisfied  that  their 
pastor  remains.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  his 
congregation  and  has  been  the  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  a  phenomenal  work.  Dr.  Barrows  has 
finally  told  the  congregation  of  the  Kenwood 
Presbyterian  Church  greatly  to  their  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  he  cannot  accept  their  call.  But  they 
are  in  a  locality  where  they  are  sure  to  succeed 
and  they  hope  soon  to  have  a  settled  pastor. 

Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage  has  been  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church  only  a  few 
months,  and  now  the  building  is  far  too  small 
for  the  congregation ;  members  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  score,  even  by  the  hundred,  the 
number  on  the  roll  being  double  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Talmage  is  very  much  of  a 
reproduction  of  his  father,  not  in  appearance,  | 
but  in  style. 

The  Chicago  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  held  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Palmer  House  on  Thursday  evening,  the  11th 
inst.  There  were  about  fifty  present,  some  of 
the  earliest  classes  being  represented  by  men 
whose  heads  are  beginning  to  turn  grav.  Your 
correspondent  bad  the  honor  of  being  toast  mas¬ 
ter.  Charles  M.  Moderwell  responded  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  business  man ;  F.  A.  Hoemer  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary  for  the  theological  students; 
Rev.  D.  C.  Hanna  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  for 
the  ministers;  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  as  an  honorary  alumnus,  told 
“How  to  Earn  a  Degree;’’  Professor  Kirkwood 
came  from  Wooster  to  represent  the  Faculty, 
speaking  of  “Wooster — Past  and  Future;’’  and 
there  were  others  who  had  a  word. 

A  plan  was  adopted  whereby  it  is  hoped  that 
a  lectureship  will  be  established  upon  a  broad 
basis,  allowing  great  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
special  subjects  for  discussion.  Professor  Trues- 


The  Spring’s  Dainty  Cotton  Fabrics 

There  isn’t  a  textile  fabric  in  existence  which  gives  so  much  beauty  for  so  little' 
money  as  these  Cotton  Dress  Stuffs.  They  fairly  breathe  of  summer-time..  Their 
delicate  tints  and  graceful  floral  patterns  are  made  to  harmonize  with  Spring  flowers, 
and  the  very  blossoms  themselves  seem  entangled  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
exquisite  weaving. 

With  all  this,  they  don’t  cost  much,  and  that’s 
not  a  small  recommendation.  We  have  a  showing 
in  Lawns  and  Dimities,  Percales  and  Organdies, 
which  we  think  is  the  largest,  the  prettiest,  and 
the  cheapest  you  can  find. 

We’d  like  to  send  you 

Samples  of  them 

and  let  you  judge  for  yourselves. ' 

First,  here  are  some  forty  designs  in  Printed  Lawns  at  7c. 
a  yard.  Floral  and  conventional  designs,  white  and 
navy  polka  dots,  and  some  stripe  patterns.  Fresh  and 
pretty  goods.  They  have  never  before  retailed  at  less 
than  IOC.  a  yard. 

Second,  Twelve-and-a-half-cent  Figured  Swiss  Mulls  at  loc.  a  yard.  Pretty,  solid  colors,  cream 
pink,  light  blue,  maize,  lavender,  cardinal,  navy  blue,  and  black. 

Also,  Sheer  Lawns — kind — at  10c.  a  yard.  In  solid  colors,  light  smmery  tints,  used  either  for 
gowns  or  for  lining  purposes. 

French  Printed  Javanaise,  50c.  a  yard.  We  have  about  thirty  new  patterns  in  these  beautiful 
goods,  mostly  floral  patterns  on  white  and  tinted  grounds.  Their  clear,  bright,  delicate  hues,  and 
the  firmness,  yet  delicacy  of  their  weaving,  make  them  almost  ideal  fabrics  for  summer  dresses. 
The  usual  prices  on  these  run  from  65c.  to  75c.  a  yard.  We  offer  them  to  you  at  50c. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  specials  out  of  many.  We  are  very  strong  indeed  in 
the  higher-priced  Dimities  and  Organdies,  and  in  fact  in  Cotton  Fabrics  as  a  whole. 
W’ould  you  like  samples  ? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  OV  New  York 

(Please  address  exacUy  as  above) 


dale  of  the  Academy  at  Lake  Forest  was  elected 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
Chicago  Alumni  will  have  to  do  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  successor  to  President  Scovel  who 
insiste  that  his  resignation  be  acccepted,  and 
who  will  not  continue  to  act  as  President  longer 
than  the  coming  commencement.  It  may  be 
that  the  coming  man  is  a  Chicago  man. 

Ballington  Booth  is  to  visit  Chicago  early  in 
April  and  the  Volunteers  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  will  be  in  the 
city  about  the  same  time,  and  will  preach  in 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  Dr.  Withrow 
has  been  East  on  Assembly  business. 

The  most  awful  fire  since  the  destruction  of 
the  cold  storage  building  at  the  World's  Fair, 
occurred  Wednesday  last  on  Wabash  avenue. 
Nearly  a  score  of  people  are  supposed  to  have 
been  burned  to  death,  although  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Our  Presby¬ 
terian  book  rooms  are  gone,  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
manager,  scarcely  escaping  with  his  life,  and  one 
of  his  messenger  boys  being  burned  to  death. 
Rev.  Crayton  K.  Powell,  Synodical  Sunday- 
school  missionary  for  Illinois,  escaped  by  jump¬ 


ing  from  the  second  story.  It  was  in  a  room  in 
the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  book  store  on  the 
fifth  fioor  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers'  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  every  Monday  morning.  Had  the 
fire  occurred  on  a  Monday  morning  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  the  ministers  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  escape,  so  dangerously  situated  was 
the  room  in  which  they  met.  The  Presbytery  of 
Chicago  was  to  have  met  in  this  roon  next  Mon¬ 
day.  That  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

Clarence  G.  Reynolds. 

COFFKE  KIDNETS. 

Proper  Food  and  UliimliiKal  of  CoSTee  the  Kemedj. 

•  If  the  special  point  of  attack  of  the  drug, 
coffee,  is  at  the  kidneys,  one  can  keep  steadily 
nn  in  its  use  until  Bright's  disease  suddenly 
develops,  a  short  time  after  which,  there  will  be 
small  need  for  any  remedy. 

All  nonsense !  Let  reason  rule  and  not  preju¬ 
dice,  for  we  all  desire  to  keep  life  and  health. 

Ten  day's  use  of  Postum  Food  Coffee  will 
bring  bright  days  to  those  with  kidney  troubles. 

That  step  means  the  introduction  of  selected 
and  concentrated  food  in  place  of  a  drug,  coffee, 
which  has  cauced  the  trouble. 


Match  24, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

<*  «H.  JiruAR  HmATR,  Chairman. 

Mibb  Ahka  R.  Bralb,  Oor.  Sec’y. 

Mibb  Clara  Firld,  TreaBorer. 

Mibb  Alior  CJtf  atrb,  Sapt. 


OUR  SEWING  SCHOOL. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  our  Saturday 
morning  Sewing  School  for  the  reason  that  it 
goes  on  BO  quietlyy  and  steadily  and  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  by  its  efficient  Superintendent 
that  the  rest  of  us  never  have  to  give  it  a 
thought.  It  is  one  thing  that  we  know  is  all 
right  for  Miss  Cushier  will  see  that  money  and 
materials  are  supplied,  that  the  classes  are 
formed  at  the  regular  time  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  in  the  spring  we  shall  see  the  result  of  the 
weekly  sessions,  in  a  display  of  Sne  neat  patches, 
and  the  improved  appearance,  and  bearing  of  the 
hundred  or  more  little  girls  who  have  enjoyed  its 
privileges. 

We  have  had  132  names  on  the  list  this  winter, 
but  many  come  in  early  in  the  season,  simply 
from  curiosity,  or  to  be  in  time  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  festivities,  who  do  not  intend  to  stay,  and 
who  soon  drop  out.  There  are  now  on  the  roll 
ninety  four  names,  quite  as  many  as  the  nine 
teachers  can  look  after  satisfactorily. 

The  children  are  taught  by  one  of  the  carefully 
graded  systems  and  must  conquer  each  stitch 
before  they  are  promoted  to  another.  Of  lourse 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  is  very  trying  to  the  careless,  impatient  lit¬ 
tle  scholars,  who  at  first  rebel  against  it,  but 
graduaily  they  learn  to  take  a  pride  in  keeping 
their  work  neat  and  in  having  the  stitches  small 
and  rei^ular,  knowing  that  all  their  pieces  are 
kept  together  and  will  be  examined  and  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  -  other  children  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  prizes  are  given  to  those 
who  have  made  the  moat  progress.  One  sulky 
little  girl  who  gave  her  teacher  much  trouble  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season  whenever  her  work 
was  found  wanting,  is  now  so  interested  that 
she  stitches  the  models  carefully,  and  whenever 
she  studies  her  piece  is  not  up  to  the  standard, 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  try  again. 

They  can  earn  five  marks  each  morning,  for 
attendance,  for  punctuality,  for  good  conduct, 
for  general  neatness  and  a  special  one  for  a  clean 
apron.  To  many  this  last  mark  is  very  hard  to 
win.  for  they  have  no  aprons.  One  poor  little 
maiden  was  bo  anxious  to  gain  it,  that  having 
nothing  better,  she  came  with  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  pinned  about  her.  They  will  hang  over 
the  books  to  see  how  they  stand  and  the  mothers 
in  many  cases  are  as  anxious  as  the  children  and 
take  pains  to  have  them  come  clean  and  neat, 
and  even  threaten  to  punish  them  if  they  lose 
their  marks.  . 

They  are  taught  to  sew  on  their  own  buttons, 
and  to  be  ashamed  to  have  their  shoes  and  waists 
hanging  unfastened  or  pinned  together.  It 
would  be  a  great  help  if  we  bad  enough  gingham 
aprons  to  supply  them  so  that  all  would  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  coveted  mark  and  the  work 
could  be  kept  so  much  cleaner.  The  songs  and 
verses  they  learn  with  great  pleasure  and  we 
have  constant  evidence  that  they  are  trying  to 
carry  into  their  daily  livra  the  lessons  and  pre¬ 
cepts  taught  with  the  sewing. 

One  of  our  teachers  has  started  another  sewing 
school  on  the  same  method  in  a  suburban  town, 
and  another  has  been  asked  to  send  plans  and 
directions  to  help  in  organizing  a  school  in  the 
South.  As  it  was  Mias  Denny  who  started  us  in 
the  right  direction,  by  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
her  wide  experience  in  the  levgo  and  successful 
school  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  we  are 

glad  in  our  turn  to  help  spread  the  knowledge 
er  practical  methods  still  further. 


DBVinuinms  is  a  dismasb. 

WIU  Mnd  fTM  Book  of  parttcnUra  how  to  core  "  DrankeiHM 
or  tlw  Liquor  HaMt”  with  ot  wlthoot  the  knowladse  of  the 
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A  MISSIONARY  LIBRARY. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cortland,  New 
York,  Rev.  John  T.  Stone,  pastor,  is  diffusing 
missionary  interest  among  its  members  and  con¬ 
gregation  generally,  by  means  of  a  well  selected 
Missionary  Library.  All  have  co-operated 
heartily  in  this  work,  and  on  a  recent  prayer¬ 
meeting  evening  there  was  a  dedication  service, 
which  was  largely  attended. 

The  library  consists  at  present  of  137  volumes 
of  a  character  designed  to  give  information  and 
arouse  interest  in  missionary  subjects  and  in 
missionary  work  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
up-to  date,  including  the  latest  and  beet  books 
upon  the  subject.  ISome  of  the  volumes  have 
been  contributed,  but  most  have  been  bought  of 
the  publishers,  and  of  booksellers,  and  nearly  all 
at  special  prices,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  137 
volumes  so  far  is  but  9106.50.  Everything  has 
been  paid  for  and  there  is  a  balance  in  the 
missionary  treasury.  The  offering  on  the  open¬ 
ing  night  was  over  930,  for  further  purchases. 
The  Session  of  the  Church  intend  to  keep  this 
fund  replenished  from  year  to  year  as  books  are 
needed  and  binding  is  necessary.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  library  and  keep  it  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  whole  matter  has  been  an 
affair  of  free  will  gifts  and  voluntary  offerings, 
all  the  funds  which  have  been  need  for  the 
library  having  been  contributed  almost  without 
solicitation  and  lor  this  purpose  solely. 

The  library  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mies  Eliza  Vennette  Stephens,  who  was  ever 
deeply  interested  in  missionary  matters. 

At  the^above  service  appropriate  remarks  were 
made  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  T.  Stone ;  a 
report  from  the  missionary  committee  was  read 
by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Halbert;  a  financial  report  was 
made  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  several  prayers  were 
offered. 

The  library  is  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  and  congregation.  Miss 
Mary  Cloyes  is  the  librarian,  who  will  have 
entire  charge. 

The  library  is  geographically  catalc^ued,  in¬ 
stead  of  alphabetically,  beginning  with  our  own 
country  and  working  Eastward,  after  the  general 
books  on  Missions.  Any  additional  information 
will  gladly  be  answered  by  the  pastor  as  to  these 
volumes.  They  have  been  selected  with  much 
care,  and  a  leaflet  of  titles  will  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation,  with  postage.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that 
a  large  number  of  the  books  are  being  read,  and 
thus  ihe  good  influence  of  what  tas  been  done, 
is  already  apparent. 


.Our. 


Department 
Quarterly. . 


in  its  improved  form  is  a  very  great 
success  wherever  used.  Thousands 
of  scholars  weekly  study  it  with 
marked  profit,  and  therefore  have  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  school  and 
lesson. 

Our  Heme  Dt^rtmtnt  Rtqnuitti  art 
admitted  to  it  tuftrior.  Send  J  c. 

/or  sam^  Quarterly  and  full  ut  of 
regnitUts. 

W.  A.  WILDE  &  CO., 

BOSTON  aaiPChlcaco. 


FOB  THE  WINTBB  OO  TO 

48  boan  from  New  York 


rb  BE  ■  T 1^  A  48  boan  from  New  York 

DERiVIUDA  Stewnshlps 

Wmt  Unknown.  Malaria  ImpomfUe. 

WEST  INDIES 


FOB  WDfTBB 
OBUI8B8 

CM)  TO 

TBINIDAD.  MABCH  Z3. 

OBINOCO,  MABCH  S9. 

S  days’  oniiBe,  SO  days  In  the  tropics. 

For  pamphlet  giving  fnll  Information  apply  to  A. 
BmlUnB  Onterbrloge  A  Co..  Agents  for  QnebM  S.  S.  Oo., 
Ltd.,  SB  BrosdwM.  New  York;  Thomas  Cook  A  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahem,  Seo’y,  Qnebec,  Canada. 


THE  ROSSETTIS. 

Christina  Rossetti. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  By  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Bell.  With  six  portraits  and  six 
fac-simileB.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Gilt,  92.50. 

“  Admirers  of  a  sweet  and  Kraceful  writer,  much  of  whose 
work  Is  overlookeil  by  a  busy  atre,  will  be  grateful  for  this 
symmthetlc  biography  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell.”— Dally  Tele¬ 
graph,  London. 

“  A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  Is  devoted  to  a  critical 
study  of  her  works,  and  appreciation  Is  due  to  the  Insight  that 
the  author  displays  In  this  connection.  The  portraits  are  of 
special  Interest.”— Morning  Post,  London. 


Recollections  of 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

By  T.  Hall  Caine,  author  of  “  The  Christian.  ” 
12mo.  Cloth,  91.50.  A  third  and  cheaper 
edition. 

Mr.  T.  Hall  Caine  was  fortunate  in  being  the  friend  of  the  late 
Dante  Gabriel  Kosettl  during  the  last  turee  or  four  years  of  his 
life,  and  his  “Recollections”  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  a 
permanent  addition  to  biographical  literature  and  literary 
criticism. 


At  all  bookstores.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS 

BOSTON 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  CLERQTMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW¬ 
YER,  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 
Send  for  Deacriptive  Otreutan. 


sxmxv.  XNiyux.  oo. 

Drawer  33.  Ante  Manafaorarers,  Hartford,  Conn 


The 
Latest 
Fad 

Is  to  go  to  California. 

And  everybody  who  wants 
— The  Perfect  train 
— The  direct  route 
The  quickest  time 
patronizes  The  California 
Limited — Santa  Fe  Route. 


W.  1.  Black,  e.P.A. 
Topeka,  Kaa. 


c.  1.  Himriss,  A.e.p.A. 
Ckieago. 


LBieago.  ^ 


AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  TOUR  OF  19  WEEKS 

IN  ENQLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  Select  Party,  with  Number  Limited,  and  Personnel 
Carefully  Guarded,  will  sail  from  New  York,  Saturday,  May 
L  18BS,  on  S.  S.  Fulda,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 
References  required.  Exceptional  Opportunity  for  Intel¬ 
ligent  Travel  at  Moderate  Cost.  Reference  by  iwrmiaslon  : 
Rev.  George  R.  Van  DeWater.D.D.,  rector  St.  Andrew’s  church. 
New  York.  For  Itinerary  and  further  partlculvA  address,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Peck,  478  West  15Mh  street,  New  Yonc. 


EUROPE 


June  16.  Vacancies  In  party  of  eight. 
References.  Experienced  Chaperon. 
Miss  R.  N.  Homor,  8716  Chestnut  Street , 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EUROPE 


a  Cl  If, 

Monthly  Excursions  to 
March 


6,  April  t  16, 
18,  H,  tt,  IB, 


VORLD. 

Europe,  etc., 

May  14,  June  11, 

July  ). 

Holy  Land  departures  March  6,  May  7,  July  >,  Oct.  1. 
Round  the  World  departures  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  L 

F.  O.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

loth  Year.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

Dr  *  Mrs.  H.  8.  PAINB,  Olaas  Falls.  N.T. 


BUD OK  ^ ^tly  and  August.  Limited  party,  per- 
«  a#  fa  r  B  sonally  conducted.  No  Sunday  travel. 

E.  M.  MANSUR,  Boa  T,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


M  ADli#A  V  annual  summer  tours. 

n  V  If  W  #%  I  NORWAY  A  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
Small  party  conducted  by  Profeesor  CAMILLE  THUR- 
WANOE^  81  Pierce  Building,  Bouton. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREBNWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H  JLHltclioock.D.M 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  24.  1898. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — The  Central  Church  and  its 
Pastor. — It  is  ten  years  this  month  of  March 
since  Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  relinquished  his 
successful  work  in  Oswego,  at  the  very  earnest 
call  of  the  Central  Church.  Rochester,  and.  very 
properly,  some,  in  fact  a  good  deal,  of  notice 
was  taken  of  the  completion  of  so  considerable  a 
period  of  labor  and  time,  on  the  part  of  hie 
people.  Dr  Stebbins’  morning  discourse  on  the 
13th  made  modest  reference  to  the  anniversary 
occasion,  and  later  in  the  week  a  reception  was 
tendered  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins,  which  drew 
out  a  thronged  attendance.  The  old  auditorium 
was  used,  and  was  gay  with  decorations,  music, 
refreshments,  and  the  interest  of  a  thousand 
hearty  greetings.  And  after  these  the  congrega¬ 
tion  entered  the  large  auditorium  to  listen  to  the 
history  of  the  decade,  in  its  financial  and  other 
aspects.  Mr.  L.  L.  Williams,  the  treasurer,  set 
forth  that  there  had  been  given  $1.34, 507. 69  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  church,  the  past  ten 
^eare ;  and  that  the  congregation  bad  paid  dur 
ing  the  same  time  888,182.77  on  the  building 
fund,  making  the  total  receipto  8222,690.46  in 
ten  years,  or  an  average  of  8^,269.05  per  year. 
The  average  total  income  for  ten  years  previous 
had  been  87,105.28.  Mr.  F.  M.  Ellery,  clerk  of 
the  church,  read  an  interesting  report,  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Stebbins’s  call  to  the 
Central  Church,  and  stating  that  from  the  time 
of  the  first  meeting  to  consider  bis  availability 
to  the  time  of  extending  the  call  to  him,  was 
but  ten  days,  and  that  in  one  month  after  that 
he  had  accepted.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Steb- 
bins  had  a  call  fom  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Detroit.  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
church  there  was  a  roll  of  867  members.  Since 
then  1,981  persons  have  been  received  and  656 
have  been  removed  by  death  and  dismissal. 
The  membership  to  day  is  2,043  which  represents 
just  alxiut  the  number  that  Dr.  Stebbins  has 
received  during  his  time.  Some  statistics  of 
the  pastor’s  work  in  the  last  ten  years  give  a 
slight  idea  of  the  duties  that  fall  to  one  in  his 
position.  He  has  attended  over  200  funerals, 
performed  2^  marriages,  averaged  900  calls  a 
year,  and  baptized  276  infants.  The  benevo 
lences  of  the  church  amounted  in  the  last  ten 
years  to  8123,568.17.  Ten  years  ago  the  Sunday 
school  membership  was  714 ;  now  there  are  three 
times  that  number.  Mr.  Ellery  in  closing  his 
report  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Stebbins. 
Responding  to  all  this,  and  much  more.  Dr. 
Stebbins  expressed  due  appreciation  of  the 
honors  that  bad  been  showered  upon  him  and 
especially  of  the  generous  co  operation  of  the 
members  of  the  church  which  had  so  ably  and 
promptly  seconded  him  in  hie  labors.  Proceed¬ 
ings  were  all  along  interspersed  with  the  best  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Throughout,  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  enjoyment.  One  of 
the  Rochester  dailies  says:  “As  a  social  function 
it  was  highly  successful,  which  is  largely  due 
to  the  fine  work  of  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of 
the  ref'eebmente  and  to  their  assistants  who 
served  the  guests  so  promptly  and  without  con¬ 
fusion. ’’  Of  those  who  received  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Stebbins,  the  following  are  named :  Rev. 
John  H.  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Elliott.  Miss  Kate 
Stebbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heman  Oiass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  V.  Crittenden, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  McQuire.  As  will  be 
remembered,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  quite  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  tbeir  Golden  Wedding,  elicit 
ing  a  beautiful  address  from  Pastor  Stebbins, 
which  expressed  not  only  bis  own  but  the  esteem 
and  love  of  that  great  congregation  for  them. 
The  glory  of  the  Central  Church  is  the  devotion 
it  has  won  from  those  capable  of  rendering  the 
beet  service. 

Glens  Falls. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Pres 
byterian  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Crosser,  is  now 
absent  on  hie  way  around  the  world.  He  was  at 
Singapore  on  January  28th.  and  had  seen  much 
of  the  missionaries  in  India,  and  later,  of  Bur 
mah,  where  he  found  no  evidences  of  want,  as 
in  the  former  plague-stricken  country.  Mean¬ 
time,  Mr.  Crosser^  pulpit  is  being  well  filled. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Terrett,  D.D.,  of  Hamuton  College, 
having  preached  almost  or  (^ite  continuously, 
save  a  single  Sunday  when  President  Raymond 
of  Schenectady  officiated.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
Rev.  Dr.  Stryker,  President  of  Hamilton  College 
will  preach. 

New  York  City.— The  West  End  Church.— 
The  Year  Book  of  the  West  Elnd  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  pastor,  is  full 
of  history  and  success,  but  all  is  here  put  down 
in  a  very  condensed  and  tabulated  form,  so 
that  at  first  blush,  the  fifty-eight  pages  are  not 


interesting  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  Most  of 
our  Presbyterian  people  know,  however,  that  the 
West  End  Church  has  had  a  remarkable  career. 
The  movement  began  as  a  Sabbath-school,  the 
initiatory  meeting  being  held  in  a  real  estate 
office  just  above  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street 
on  the  evening  of  March  8th,  1887.  Three  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings  were  held  at  the  hospitable 
residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  resulting  in  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  opening  of  a  school  when  a  temporary  chapel 
should  be  completed.  This  was  dedicated  May 
19th,  of  the  following  year.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoadloy 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  to  him  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Beale,  who  became  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school,  the  enterprise  was  much 
indebted  in  subsequent  months.  The  present 
pastor,  while  yet  a  senior  student  in  Union 
^minary,  began  his  labors  on  January  let, 
1888.  A  little  more  than  a  month  later,  (Feb¬ 
ruary  7th,)  a  church  was  organized  with  sixty- 
nine  members.  Having  graduated.  Dr.  Shaw 
was  formally  called  and  ordained  and  installed 
May  15tb.  January,  1889.  the  present  site  was 
bought,  the  corner-stone  of  theseconn  chapel  laid 
on  June  22d,  and  the  whole  completed  and  dedi¬ 
cated  October,  1890.  But  the  congregation  soon 
outgrew  tbeir  accommodations,  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  present  fine,  substantial  church  edi 
fice  was  laid  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
same  service  at  the  chapel  building.  April 
11th,  1892,  the  new  church  was  dedicated,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  centre  of  growth  and  activity 
until  now.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  Presbyterian  Churches  and  one  of  the 
most  fruitful.  Here  in  the  city  only  Dr.  Hall’s 
exceeds  it  in  number  of  members.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  church,  with 
its  great  central  tower.  The  first  and  second 
chapels  are  also  shown,  tbeir  interiors,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Mansion,  and  its  hall,  and  the  real  estate 
office  where  the  first  gathering  was  held  !  Thus 
giving  in  a  memorable,  panoramic  way,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  remarkable  church.  Its 
present  roll  gives  a  total  of  1,3.38  members.  It 
is  a  well  organized  brotherhood,  making  itself 
felt  as  a  beneficent  force,  in  all  that  fine  portion 
of  the  city. 

Seneca  Castle. — As  the  first  fruits  of  the 

f'reat  work  of  grace  mentioned  in  this  column 
ast  week,  this  church,  (Rev.  Howard  Cornell, 
pastor,)  received  thirty  five  persons  on  pro¬ 
fession  on  Sunday,  March  13tb.  There  are  more 
to  be  received  at  the  next  communion.  Among 
these  thirty-five,  were  three  entire  families,  eight 
heads  of  families,  and  in  five  instances  family 
circles  have  been  made  unbroken  in  Christ.  The 
extremes  as  to  age  are  fifty  and  eleven.  Several 
church  members  who  had  become  truly  con¬ 
verted  in  the  meetings  desired  to  renew  bis  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  church  and  did  so.  The  service 
of  reception  was  most  impressive;  many  tears 
of  joy  were  shed  by  new  converts  and  old  ones 
and  their  friends.  The  day  was  one  which  will 
be  long  remembered.  Very  rarely  has  a  town 
been  so  thoroughly  cleaned  up  through  and 
through,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  its  social  circles 
as  this.  All  family  differences  have  melted  away ; 
impure  lives  have  become  pure,  drinkers  have 
given  up  tbeir  cups,  and  tobacco  users  have 
flung  away  their  tobacco  and  cigars.  Religion 
has.  for  weeks,  been  the  chief  theme  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Card  packs  have  been  thrown  into  the 
fire  along  with  the  slang  and  profanity  some¬ 
times  accompanying  tbeir  playing,  and  dancing 
has  been  forgotten.  The  unconverted  are  now  a 
very  lonesome  minority.  The  power  of  God  has 
been  so  manifest  that  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
very  atmosphere  was  charged  with  admonition. 

Belmont. — A  Very  Notable  List  of  Topics. 
The  Belmont  Church  bad  a  unique  banquet 
on  Friday  evening,  March  11th, '  1898,  which 
detained  and  entertained  about  seventy  five 
men  and  young  men  at  the  tables  till  after 
midnight  At  the  invitation  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Herbert  W.  Knox,  the  elders,  and  the  trustees. 
nea’‘ly  all  the  men  who  are  to  any  degree  con 
nected  with  the  church  responded.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  to  the  church  some¬ 
what  more  closely  many  whose  relatione  are 
somewhat  distant  and  formal,  and  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  weeks’  special  evangelistic  ser¬ 
vices  with  neighboring  pastors  preaching.  The 
reeponees  to  the  toasts  evidently  were  much  en¬ 
joyed  and  the  gathering  must  have  a  good  influ¬ 
ence.  The  following  is  the  list:  Rev.  D.  A. 
Bloee  of  East  Perry,  a  former  pastor,  “Wit  and 
Humor  in  the  Pulpit;’’  Professor  Bernard 
Ackerman,  “Why  My  Beet  Girl  Likes  to  go  to 
Church’’;  Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  Ph.D..  An 
gelica  New  York,  “Presbyterianism;’’  Ekiitor 
Virgil  A.  Willard,  “Soporific  Effect  of  Church 
Air;’’  Attorney  Eldwyn  Reynolds,  “Advantages 
of  Letting  Our  Wives  take  care  of  our  Religion;’’ 
County  Judge  S.  M.  Norton  of  Friendship, 
“The  Church  of  my  Boyhood;’’  Frank  Brun- 


A  POPULAR  MISTAKE. 

BEOARDING  RESEEDIBS  FOR  DYSPEPSIA  AND 
INDIGESTION. 

The  national  disease  of  Americans  is  indiges¬ 
tion  or  in  its  chronic  form,  dyspepsia,  and  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  common  many  peo¬ 
ple  neglect  taking  proper  treatment  for  what 
they  consider  trifling  stomach  trouble,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  indigestion  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  many  incurable  diseases.  No  person 
with  a  vigorous,  healthy  stomach  will  fall  a 
victim  to  consumption.  Many  kidney  diseases 
and  heart  troubles  date  tbeir  beginning  from 
poor  digestion;  thin,  nervous  people  are  really 
so  because  their  stomachs  are  out  of  gear ;  weary, 
languid,  faded  out  women  owe  their  condition 
to  imperfect  digestion. 

When  nearly  every  person  you  meet  is  afflicted 
with  weak  digestion  it  is  not  surprising  that 
nearly  every  secret  patent  medicine  on  the 
market  claims  to  be  a  cure  for  dyspepsia,  as  well 
as  a  score  of  other  troubles,  when  in  fact,  as  Dr. 
Werthier  says,  there  is  but  one  genuine  dyspep 
sia  cure  which  is  perfectly  safe  and  reliable,  and 
moreover,  this  remedy  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  it  is  a  scientific  combination  of  pure  pepsin 
(free  from  animal  matter),  vegetable  essences, 
fruit  salts  and  bismuth.  It  is  sold  by  druggists 
under  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspesia  Tablets.  No 
extravagant  claims  are  made  for  them,  but  for 
indigestion  or  any  stomach  trouble,  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  far  ahead  of  any  remedy 
yet  discovered.  They  act  on  the  food  eaten,  no 
dieting  is  necessary,  simply  eat  all  the  whole¬ 
some  food  you  want  and  these  tablets  tcill  digest 
it.  A  cure  results,  because  all  the  stomach 
needs  is  a  rest,  which  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  give  by  doing  the  work  of  digestion. 

Druggists  sell  these  tablets  at  50cts  per  pack¬ 
age.  Little  book  on  stomach  diseases  and  testi¬ 
monials  sent  free  by  addressing  Stuart  Co., 
chemists,  Marshall,  Mich. 


For  60  Days  only,  Removal  Sale 

Entire  Select  Stock  of  Sunday  School  Books,  etc.,  offered  at 
one-half  price,  and  better.  RENEW  YOUR  LIBRARIES  I 
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To  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  Alaska  and  the 
Land  of  Cold,  we  will  deliver 
(expressage  paid)  “Alaska  and 
the  Klondike  Gold  Fields,”  a 
beautiful  book  of  650  pages, 
with  maps  and  illustrations,  and 
also  send  The  Evangelist  Six 
Months  to  a  new  subscriber  for 
$2.00,  or  we  will  deliver  the 
book  (expressage  paid)  to  any 
old  subscriber  for  $  1 .50. 
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Bacon, 

Cabbage,  Turnips,  Etc. 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

NERVE  TONIC.  ANTI-DYSPEPTIC  AND  RESTORATIVE 

A  Sufferer  Who  Had  Lived  for  Years  on  Tea  and  Crackers,  Etc., 
Eats  Bacon,  Cabbage  and  Turnips. 

Statement  of  Mr.  C.,  of  Mount  Laurel,  Va. 

KndnrHed  by  I>r,  John  C.  Coleman,  Sumeon  (fetlred),  C.  S.  Navy,  Month  Boaton,  Va. 

“For  a  number  of  years  I  was  the  victim  of  a  most  distressing  form  of  Dyspepsia,  unable  to 
eat  meat  or  vegetables,  and  living  entirely  upon  lea  and  Crakers,  Bread  and  Milk  and  other 
similar  articles.  1  was  subject  to  Nausea  and  Vomiting  after  eating,  and  frequently  discharged 
from  an  empty  stomach  an  acid  fluid  of  a  yellowieh  tinge.  From  an  average  weight  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  1  declined  toonebundred  and  sixty  pounds.  My  nervous  system  became  thoroughly 
prostrated,  and  1  had  despaired  of  relief  from  any  source  when  I  was  advisetl  to  make  a  trial  of 
_  I  XUm^pn  beneficial  action  was  soon  apparent  in  a  gradual  abate- 

DwrrALU  L1TI1IA  WATLn  ment  of  my  distressing  symptoms,  and  under  the  continued 
use  of  the  water  there  was  continued  improvement,  and  in  something  less  than  three  months  I  ate 
with  impunity,  Bacon,  Cabbage  aod  Turnips,  and  whatever  else  1  happened  to  fancy.  1  soon 
regained  my  former  weight  and  robust  general  heallh^and  entered  actively  upon  my  business 
pursuits.  ” 

Dr.  John  C.  Coleman,  Surgeon  (retired),  U.  S.  N.,  South  Boston,  Va.: 

“I  am  not  a  practicing  physiciatf;  and  was  not  the  attending  physician 
of  Mr.  Covington,  but  as  a  neighbor  1  knew  of  his  condition,  and  suggested  the  use  of 
|||||r|r^|^Q  Lithia  Water  remarkable  results  above  Btate<l  by  him.  ’’ 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water  on  application.  *  ^ 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  lUth  to  Oct  otter  1st, 


dage,  “The  Church  and  the  boys;”  Attorney 
Elba  Reynolds,  “Attractiveness of  Back  ^ats;’’ 
Elder  William  B.  Kurtz,  “Wanted— A  Man  in 
Prayer  Meeting;;’’  Rev  Herbert  W.  Knox,  “Our 
Church.’’  This  young  pastor  has  been  doing 
splendid  work  during  the  two  years  of  his  min¬ 
istry.  J.  A.  M. 

Waterford.— Forty  Received.— At  the  March 
communion  service  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Waterford,  New  York,  forty  persons 
were  admitted  into  church  membership.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  Robert  Welsted  Beers,  is  just  clos¬ 
ing  the  eighth  year  of  hie  pastorate,  and  the 
church  is  in  excellent  condition.  Last  summer 
the  church  edifice  was  extensively  beautified  by 
new  stained  glass  windows  and  re  frescoing  at  a 
cost  of  14,000, 

Salisbury  Mills.— A  Joyful  Day. —Sunday, 
March  13th,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Salisbury  Mills.  Twenty  eight 
persons  were  received  on  confession  of  their 
faith  and  one  by  letier  Of  this  number  nine 
were  baptized,  five  are  beads  of  families;  the 
oldest  being  72,  and  the  youngest  12.  Such  a 
scene  had  not  been  witneeeisd  in  this  church  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  This  is  one  of  our 
oldest  churches,  having  been  organized  in  17^. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Irving  Maxwell,  has  just  com 
ploted  his  first  year  as  pastor  of  this  church. 

Alba.ny. — The  State  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  without  a  pastor  since  the 
resignation  of  Dr  John  McClellan  Holmes,  a 
few  months  since.  The  pulpit  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  very  acceptably  by  Professor  A.  Q.  Hop¬ 
kins  and  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College, 
President  Charles  Cutbbert  Hall,  John  Balcom 
Shaw,  D.D. ,  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Jones 
Lawrence  of  Canandaigua.  Rev.  Sanford  H. 
Cobb  and  others.  No  candidatee  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  preach,  but  ibe  church  committee  has 
been  active.  The  officers  of  this  committee  are 
Daniel  Leonard,  Chairman;  E.  A.  Groeebeck, 
Vice  Chairman ;  Clark  T.  Durant,  Secretary. 
The  Sunday  school  is  very  nourishing,  number 
ing  about  five  hundred,  and  is  constantly  receiv¬ 
ing  additions.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Edgar 
C.  Leonard,  has  recently  formed  a  kindergarten 
department  for  children  under  six  years  old, 
and  thirty-five  little  ones  are  now  enrol  ed. 
The  greatest  interest  is  displayed  in  this  branch 
of  the  work  by  the  church  and  school.  The 
Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  Course  on  “Great 
Men  of  Israel’’  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
teachers  this  year.  The  excellent  articles  in  The 
Evangelist  on  these  lessons  are  much  appreciated. 
A  Foreign  Missionary  offering  of  $205  was  made 
by  the  school  in  November  as  a  special  collec 
tion.  The  prayer  meetings  of  the  church  have 
been  sustained  steadily,  and  have  been  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Elders  Merchant 
and  Snow.  A  greatly  increased  interest  in  Bible 
Study  is  manifest  in  the  church.  Robert  Garry 
of  Lock^rt,  in  a  visit  to  the  city  in  September, 
ave  8  Bible  Reading  in  the  lecture  room  to  four 
undred  people  who  listened  with  absorbing 
interest  to  Mr.  Garry  from  7.45  to  10.15  P.  M. 
A  large  Bible  Class  bad  been  held  on  Monday 
evenings  through  the  winter  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Charles  B.  Mitchell.  Members  of  this 
church  are  very  active  in  the  Young  Men’s  Chris 
ian  Association  work  of  the  city.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Groeebeck  is  one  of  the  Trustees,  and  Chair 
man  of  the  Boys’  Department;  Captain  Chaun 
cey  P.  Williams,  a  Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  Gymnasium  Committee;  Professor  E.  W. 
Wetmore,  a  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee;  Edgar  C.  Leonard,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Religious  Work  Committee; 
George  S.  De  Bouville.  Chairman  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee;  Guy  D.  Hills  is  on  the  Boys’ 
Committ  e;  John  U.  Fotens.  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Extension  Work  and  Boys’  Committees;  Dr. 
George  S.  Munson,  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Committee,  and  Clarence  Valentine,  a  Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Branches. 
The  church  is  strong  and  united,  and  firmly  fixed 
in  the  affections  of  its  members. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  .-Mbany,  of 
which  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hallenbeck  has  been  pas¬ 
tor  since  November,  189G,  has  taken  on  new  life 
and  energy,  .\bout  one  hundred  new  members 
were  added  last  jear.  The  membership  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing,  and  a  spiritual  interest  mani¬ 
fested,  particularly  by  the  young  people.  The 
trustees  and  elders  were  so  much  encouraged 
after  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr,  Hallenbeck  was 
well  under  way  that  they  determined  to  improve 
the  church  edifice  which  was  accordingly  done 
last  year  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money. 
The  building  was  re-decorated,  re  furnished,  and 
the  lighting  facilities  greatly  improved.  The 
money  required  for  these  improvements  was  very 
cheerfully  given  by  the  congregation  after  tbe 
pastor  had  simply  made  one  announcement  from 
the  pulpit.  Everything  is  paid  for,  every  depart¬ 


ment  of  church  work  in  good  condition,  the 
church  entirely  out  of  debt  and  future  prospects 
are  bright.  A  week  ago  last  Sabbath  evening 
was  inaugurated  a  series  of  special  evangelistic 
services,  to  continue  until  next  week,  tbe  pastor 
being  materially  assisted  by  Professpr  J.  J. 
Lowe  and  his  wife,  the  well  known  singers,  who 
have  heretofore  accompanied  some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  evangelists  throughout  the  country.  These 
special  services  are  held  every  evening  excepting 
^turday  ;  they  are  invariably  well  attended. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — The  Third  Church. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Nelson  Hollifield,  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  celebrated  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  bis  pastorate  on  Sabbath.  March  13th. 
During  this  period  486  persona  have  been  re 
ceived  as  members,  .309  by  profession  and  177  on 
certificate.  There  has  not  been  a  communion 
without  additions  on  profession  of  faith.  The 
total  amount  of  contributions  to  all  causes,  from 
all  sources,  approximates  $250,000,  of  which 
$31,785  were  contributed  to  Home  Missions,  and 
$21,000  to  Foreign  Miesions.  A  worthy  record 
this,  and  one  equaled  by  only  a  very  few  of  our 
churches. 

Atlantic  City. — Olivet  Church. — The  dedica 
tion  services  of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  March  27th,  at  10. .30  A.M.,  when  Rev. 
John  H.  Paxton,  D.D.,  of  New  Yora,  will 
preach,  and  also  on  Sunday,  April  3d.  All  who 
can  do  so  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend 
these  services. 

The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
Davis  W.  Lusk,  pastor,  received  thirty  three 
pereons  on  Sabbath  morning,  March  13tb,  all 
save  two,  on  profession  of  their  faith.  Nine  per¬ 
sons  were  baptized.  This  is  tbe  largest  acces 
aion,  with  one  exception,  during  the  half  century 
of  the  church’s  life,  and  makes  a  fitting  close  to 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  work  of  the  pastor. 
Special  meetings  were  held  in  February,  when 
the  pastor  was  assisted  by  D.  L.  Anderson  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eiger  of 


New  York.  There  was  a  very  large  congregation 
on  this  occasion,  and  near  the  clo»e  the  pastor 
presented  each  new  member  with  a  little  book 
on  “Tbe  Duties  of  Church  Members  to  the 
Church,’’  and  accompanied  the  gift  with  a 
verse  of  Scripture  to  each  one.  He  counseled 
them  all  to  get  a  strong  grip  on  Christ,  to 
remember  that  their  enlistment  in  Christ’s 
army  was  forever,  and  that  to  be  successful  they 
must  give  attention  to  tbe  common,  oi:dinary 
duties  of  religious  life. 

Laminoton. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Mellen  of  the 
classis  of  New  York,  who  has  been  assistant  to 
Rev.  D.  H.  Martin  of  tbe  Clinton  Avenue 
Reformed  Church,  Newark,  has  received  a  unan¬ 
imous  call  to  the  Lamington  Church  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamner  was  lately  pastor. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Paterson. — At  the  communion  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  March  1.3th,  Rev.  David  W.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  pastor,  thirteen  members  were  received  on 
confession  and  two  by  letter.  Attendance  at 
Sunday  services  has  increased  greatly  for  several 
months  and  tbe  weekly  prayer  meetings  are 
larger  now  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
Sunday  school  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
several  classes  are  compelled  to  meet  in  the  audi¬ 
ence-room  of  the  church. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha. — The  Knox  Church  of  Omaha  has 
g^iven  a  very  cordial  reception  to  Rev.  Andrew 
Christy  Brown,  D.  D.,  who  came  to  us  two 
months  ago  from  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  church 
auditorium  is  over  crowded  at  morning  and 
evening  service  and  our  chapel  is  too  small  for 
the  increased  attendance  at  prayer- meeting. 
We  are  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our 
building  or  beginning  the  erection  of  a  new 
church.  A  large  number  were  received  at  the 
last  communion. 


A  0«o(I  Dictionary  for  Two  Cents. 

Have  you  a  Dictionary,  or  do  you  want  one?  If  you 
win  mention  The  Evangelist  and  send  a  E-cent  stamp  to 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y..  they  wlU 
mail  yon  a  dictionary  with  the  deflnltiens  of  lO.OOOof  the 
most  nsefni  words  in  the  English  language. 
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Wash  Dress  Fabrics 


These  are  not  quite  as  sheer  as  lawn,  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  a  cambric, — a  sort  of  between  fabric,  ver)’  fine 
and  soft  in  finish  and  color.  It  is  this  season’s  Man¬ 
chester  novelty,  and  its  chief  feature  is  the  Moire  effect 
in  white  which  is  thrown  up  on  the  colored  grounds  of 
pink,  blue,  helio  and  green. 

Many  of  these  have  a  white  stripe  or  polka  dot, 
printed  by  a  new  process,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  woven 
in  the  cloth.  They  are  very  dainty  in  every  respect 
and  will  be  exceedingly  effective  for  waists  and  gowns. 
Price  25  cents  per  yard. 


apon  receipt 
of  25  Best  Soap 
wrapper 
Trade-marks, 
or  ten  1776 
Soap  Powder 
Trade-marks, 
ortheoonpons 
found  in  the 
cans  of  our 
Best  Baking 
Powder. 


Colored  Panel,  14x28.  DON'T  BE  AFRAID. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 

Address  **  Dept.  30,”  P.  O.  Box  2917,  New  York  City 


“THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


A  trial  subscription  to  The  Evan 
GELiST  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  se 


cured  by  any  new  subscriber  himself 
or  thibugh  any  friend  on  paymentfof 


Twenty  “five  Cents 


ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

It’s  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  know  its  ARMOUR'S. 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVn 


in  postage  stamps  or  currency 


Address 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 


